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The Individual Mental Factor and Efficiency 


By Extmer Axtxten Bess, Iowa Crry, Iowa. 


gry FE TCIENCY is a word which has been industri- 
ously employed in these rushing days of multitudes 

E of institutions and movements. Its potency may 
have lost something of its pristine halo in common- 

Fummmcmments Bess of association, but it is of vital importance in 
i the progress of the age,—just as essential as if it 


had not entered the democratic fold. 

Ca The word has been definitely related to ma-. 
chinery and merit systems, and the output has been improved 
thereby. Material conditions have been changed to permit the 
new worker the right of way. Back of the program of the ma- 
chine is the motive aroused. The mental factor has been as great 
as the machine, since the employee is governed by the hope of 
larger remuneration for increased effectiveness for the institu- 
tion. But in this plan a wholesale psychology has been utilized, 
and institutions, communities, and the whole realm of industry 
are shot through with the conception in order to improve con- 
ditions. The movement might well be designated as the domi- 
nant idea theory. Environment has been created to carry the 
idea across. Self-advantage has been the actuating inducement. 
The individual cannot be said to figure in the movement, except 
as he fits into the machinery of manufacture, but the results 
might be grander if he did. 

Benevolence has sincerely fought for the rights of workers to 
the pleasures of modern civilization. Great specialists in this 
field have labored consistently, and with small reward, for many 
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years, and have accomplished something worth while. They 
have argued that men labor with finer skill when they are happy. 
That happiness may or may not arrive by the great highway of 
material pleasures they have not considered with scientific ear- 
nestness, but have proceeded to produce a state of mind by in- 
creasing the gala days, and multiplying stunts, and appealing to 
the physical sensations. They have not figured the increased 
desire sustained during work, and distaste for constant effort in 
circumstances of necessity. It has never occurred to them that 
an expectation has been established which demands material 
pleasures in dissipated forms as a necessity, as well as sane 
recreation for a healthy mind. The experiments would establish 
abundant data favoring both sides, and align friends and foes of 
either theory. ; 

That the underlying principle is correct does not alter the 
record, though some definite gains have been made. A general 
state of mind has been created, with disastrous results in hun- 
dreds of families. Homes have been mortgaged for an automo- 
bile, education of children for advanced positions and careers 
have been neglected, and a multitude of silly extremes have been 
maintained in universal practice. The mistake is more in the 
failure to emphasize an individual method in the general pro- 
gram. The idea has been overworked, because restraint is not 
native to the average man. The best thinkers have resisted the 
current of popular thought, and selected a schedule of pleasur- 
able activities to induce actual recreation. Though tempted to 
abandonment in the whirl of excitement, they have retained their 
love for work by sensible habits of routine, and genuine purpose 
in the tasks. Their efficiency is increased by ensuing rest in 
play from the strain of the endless duration of labor, and violence 
of speed. But methods should not be invented for the masses 
without considering the extremities of characteristics, and whole- 
sale ideas should not operate without a guiding modification. 
Both events and ideas should be launched with the essential indi- 
vidual method included. Efficiency in work and accomplishment 
is the estimable aim in mingling play with labor, and nothing 
this side of dealing with each individual out of the mass, and as 
a separate problem, will average efficiency at its highest mark. 

Educators read the signs of the times a few years ago, and 
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called attention to the drift away from adequate physical en- 
vironment. Business intensity and general intellectual industry 
were producing sedentary habits which threatened to undermine 
health. A dominant idea was promulgated by wise writers, and 
unselfish servants of the public fought for the physical develop- 
ment. Sports were introduced which included appeals to com- 
petitive elements of the race; but dissipation accrued with the 
actual development attained. Athletes overdid the idea by en- 
tering every event where they were eligible. Their activity was 
not only injurious by neglect of intellectual and spiritual devel- 
opment, but in physical dissipation. The strain by nervous ten- 
sion and constant violence of endeavor tended to break down the 
benefits anticipated in the purpose. Individual attention has 
become a plain necessity for regulation, and efficiency. The 
dominant idea must be limited by guidance. 

Sanitary measures were introduced into the everyday life of 
the poor, that disease might not prey on them, and their efficiency 
was increased. Baths removed grime from the mind as well as 
the body, and industry succeeded laziness in many circles. Beg- 
gars were transformed into self-supporting citizens, with pride 
in family and possessions, Painting dingy kitchens, washing 
down the walls, the use of soap and water on the floors, corrected 
habits of thought. Better surroundings were the natural ambi- 
tion, and new furniture was installed in houses. Beyond the 
common necessities of cleanliness and comfort the idea was car- 
ried into a fashion. The frills of the neighbors were introduced, 
without regard to economy. Dress and equipment to match the 
habits and possessions of established thrift were strenuously 
grasped after. Prices were paid for former luxuries, with heed- 
less promptitude. The simplicities of living no longer offered 
the former contentment. A large proportion of inhabitants 
caught up by the dominant idea inaugurated by the welfare 
workers, swung to the extreme, and lost the value in the original 
intention. The wholesale psychology worked its excellent ends 
only in a measure, and the individual mental factor is to be 
subpoenaed to save the day. 

The history of great movements has proved the wisdom of work- 
ing beneath the surface to motives. The generals of splendid 
causes for the upbuilding of the race have based their methods on 
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the deepest appeals to these inner motor powers. Statesmen 
issued calls in the name of untarnished patriotism, and the sol- 
diery of a nation responded ; but curbstone politicians also studied 
the elemental laws of action, and juggled with names for sordid 
selfish aims. Leaders of literature stirred the conscience of mul- 
titudes to industry in reading, in the causes of literary culture 
and moral benefits; but an evil commercial instinct twisted the 
love aroused for excellent objectives into vicious habits to serve 
unholy designs. Ministers of religion planned and executed gen- 
eral movements to stir the conscience in behalf of spiritual prin- 
ciples, and whole continents were swept by the justice and good- 
sense of the program; but ignorant spellbinders initiated the 
events rather than the methods, and gained results entirely un- 
satisfactory in the upward trend. In these movements in poli- 
tics, literature or religion, a dominant idea was essential for 
the greatest influence of the masses. 

No change should be made in the appeal to motives common to 
the race. Though the selfish and ignorant will accept the study 
and effort of the apostles of uplift in ideals and abilities, to gain 
their narrow ambitions, yet the general psychology is correct. 
While righteous, however, it lacks a saving factor. The indi- 
vidual mental factor is overmuch neglected in the wholesale 
program. 

An essential requisite in achievement is aspiration, and edu- 
eators distinctly realize it. Without it a student may drift through 
all the schools and colleges, observe the formulas, and attain to 
a fair degree of knowledge. A machine-made student is the 
product. If aspiration were aroused the student would brush 
off dusty volumes and dig for knowledge, or enter fields of re- 
search and turn up abundance of data. Something from within 
would be alive to push him on to unknown realms. Books, and 
nature, and human life, and arts and sciences would be caught 
up in progress. In climbing towards the heights every mani- 
fested offering would be grasped. Yet educators appreciate the 
dangers of ambition without responsible guidance. Much of the 
injurious policy of business was evolved in the pressure of keen 
competition, with ambition for comparative success. The means 
to attain ends were secondary because the spirit of emulation was 
thoroughly aroused. That everybody else was doing the same 
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thing was the empty excuse offered to justify questionable action. 
The history of big business furnishes many unwholesome pages 
concerning policies established where this spirit was carried into 
dissipation. Again the general psychology was operative, and the 
major results were excellent, but the same absence of a proper 
check was apparent. Inefficiency was the consequence. 

If the history of all the great movements toward ideals is 
thoroughly canvassed, evidence can be accumulated to establish 
the accuracy of this contention. Efficiency is limited everywhere 
by the failure to operate successfully the individual mental prin- 
ciple. So manifest is the conclusion that earnest students of prac- 
tical psychology wonder that the least amount of doubt could be 
expressed about it. The problem in the case is stated clearly 
enough, but the solution is not so easy. Yet general principles 
can be enunciated as the first steps toward the answer. Two broad 
laws are visible at the outset of examination. 

Universal emphasis by a dominant idea regarding an individ- 
ualistic method is a first essential. The public needs to have im- 
pressed into its deepest consciousness the importance of knowing 
the individual, and dealing with him in intimate development. 
The general psychology of great movements must be carried into 
one more cause. The newspapers must be lined up for popular 
advertising. The scientists must introduce into every phase of 
science statements which call attention to the unfinished product, 
except by the best guidance for the individual mind. The brother- 
hood plan must be altered to incorporate the big-brother concep- 
tion for all workers. Labor societies must inculcate the doctrine 
of full reward for peculiar talents and merit. It must be more 
than a general theory in public-school education; but, neverthe- 
less, constant emphasis will result in greater efficiency. While 
the idea need not be manufactured into another fad, it must be 
generally established in public thinking. 

The second law is an innovation: Counsellors, or guides, must 
operate in communities, institutions, and corporations, where 
they can be easily accessible. Individuals can be made to feel 
the necessity of guidance, if the idea becomes universally domi- 
nant; but without definite and expert knowledge where it can be 
applied, nothing but the general psychology would remain. All 
agitation would fall into ineffectiveness, because a specific op- 
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portunity would not be apparent. A student said that the reason 
a desire to be studied and guided individually had not been satis- 
fied was because there was no one around to take the other part. 
Large business concerns could employ a professional counsellor, 
who would know general mental characteristics, the particular 
qualities and mentality requisite for success in the business, and 
possess an aptitude for individual diagnosis. He could point out 
peculiar turns of mind, and study into the reasons for failure or 
success with genuine friendliness. Public schools could incor- 
porate into such a counsellor’s duties the field of vocational guide. 
Such an expert would enter into the causes for individual de- 
ficiency in study. Pupils could thereby be kept in school, be- 
eause a trifling difficulty would be removed, or the key to prog- 
ress discovered by personal knowledge, and expert application 
of it. Such position must, thus, hecome a part of the equipment 
of every community. 

This theory might remain “sien but theory, if it were not 
that almost every citizen can call up hundreds of instances where 
workers were inefficient until a friend pointed out a minor 
weakness in qualities, or the wrong usage of an idea. Unable to 
study themselves because their education had been neglected in 
analysis, when a small wrinkle in the mental operations was 
smoothed out, they immediately began to display efficiency. 
Moreover, the wonderful results were not only in the immediate 
task, but in all activities of the mind. Every realm of operation 
was entered with increased ability. 

Such general data may be illustrated by specific examples, 
whose careers were affected by special individual training. At- 
tention is called to the increased efficiency in their whole program 
of energy, as a citation of the possibilities of usefulness in uni- 
versal and systematic education in this direction. 

A high school student had reached his senior year, with the 
reputation of being one of the laziest in study those class rooms 
had known. To such an extent the idea prevailed that he would 
never take seriously to study, that the school paper solemnly an- 
nounced he would graduate ten years later if he continued at his 
accustomed gait of the snail. The students joked him about the 
jibe, and he laughed with them, but did not seek a change of 
habits. But he was definitely studied, and it was discovered that 
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underneath the bravado he was wounded, and it smarted. Also, 
it was revealed that his intellectual laziness was caused in part 
by the early development of an immense physique. Down deep 
into the consciousness of that big frame the caustic barb had 
sunk, and his pride was awakened, as doubtless it had been 
touched into sensitiveness before. It required definite and per- 
sistent psychology to arouse him to action. It would not have 
been difficult to return to his habits of thought, even after he 
was well into another program, since he was working against 
physical lethargy, evil practices in study, and outworn methods, 
At the start, where his aspiration was aroused through the occa- 
sion of a vitriolic remark in his school paper, and in each forward 
step, the individual mental factor had to be considered. 

General laws and proverbs had, theretofore, been preached to 
heedless ears. The dominant idea theory would not have accom- 
plished the end with him, except as it could have been introduced 
with an understanding of the individual factor. His tenderness 
of pride was connected up with ambition to succeed; his brain- 
possibilities, were pointed out to him as average, despite the 
record; the future was outlined, with its prospects of reward for 
the man of earned abilities. He caught the conception and started 
to work at his studies with a recognition of the long pull to be 
made to overcome his handicap. Methods were offered to suit his 
situation, as well as laws for general improvement. In the prog- 
ress of the months his peculiar characteristics were studied with 
a view to adaptation to ultimate aims. Through constant over- 
sight, the rewards of success were pictured only by implication, 
and he sought after abilities and power. Thus he was aroused 
for achievement, and his motives kept him on the job; but effi- 
ciency resulted because a general psychology was employed in 
recognition of the industrial factor. The two laws were ob- 
served, emphasis of the individual method, and an accessible 
counsellor, Four years of intermittent individual training dis- 
covered the high school butt-of-all-jibes the best student in a tech- 
nical college in a university. His physical and spiritual devel- 
opment was not far behind the intellectual. 

Another citation of the laws of development with the individual 
mental factor prominent all the time, is the case of a young mar- 
ried man in business. He had graduated at high school at 
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eighteen, and began work as driver of an express wagon. High 
hopes of advancement were not blighted by a couple of years 
drudgery and general usefulness in the office. At twenty he was 
called into service as a shift for the manager of a small office, 
and on the strength of the outlook for broader things was married 
to an economical young woman. The only advancement which 
arrived was continuance in a similar position, in various cities, 
on the same salary, sixty dollars a month. This despite ambition, 
thoroughness in work, increase in business, and a failure to ask 
for reward according to desert. Naturally, he was discouraged 
with the situation ; but did not know the secret of promotion. He 
was studied intimately, and advised to change to a company whose 
manager was at that time looking for young men who had aspira- 
tion to rise. But the forty dollars a month offered as a start was 
not sufficient to support a family of two, even when both of them 
were economical and ambitious. The counsellor agreed to teach 
him the methods of success, and that each new movement would 
be considered with reference to the future and development. 
Though shot through with aspiration, early assurance had been 
dulled by merit unrecognized. That was definitely built around 
by information of the character of the manager who was to em- 
ploy him in his plant, and by revelations of how to gain the 
attention of superintendents, manager, and owners. By the full- 
hearted support of his wife, he decided to hazard the change; 
and when the express company was notified they realized they 
had played the game with him too long, by the fact that he turned 
down a sixty per cent raise of salary and a position of larger van- 
tage. It required courage to stick to his resolution against the 
inducements, but he turned his back on them without knowing 
what the future contained,—except that the manager of the new 
company was willing to recognize merit, and reward it. 

By information he gathered from the plant about methods of 
labor, and types of associates, he was guided in the business as 
it related to his particular abilities and qualities. In harmony 
with his modesty, and in line with a quiet demeanor he learned 
how to bring himself to the attention of authorities. As each new 
problem came up, the general principles to apply to permanent 
development were distinguished from temporary acts. The whole 
plant was related to his mind as individual, as his aspiration was 
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kept burning early in the morning and late at night. At one time 
he thought he was not worth the increased sum the company paid 
him, and the wrinkle in his mind, the eccentricity of an individ- 
al distinctly different from the average citizen, had to be 
smoothed out. The key to him at that point was the explanation 
that the future would permit him to render much more than his 
value, if he would properly fit himself into the firm’s system of 
accomplishment. At each step, laws of career were discussed 
with reference to his peculiar gifts; and his weaknesses were 
pointed out, and plans for grouping individual qualities were laid. 
Outside the plant a reputation was being acquired which would 
bear on his future; his associates were cultivated as a part of an 
individual psychology; and even his home environment was ar- 
ranged to guide along his specific intention to succeed. The re- 
sult proved the importance of the association of the individual 
method with a dominant idea in general psychology,—since in 
three years the young man of twenty-three advanced to be one of 
two superintendents of the entire plant, with a salary increased in 
proportion. 

The outcome of these arguments must be action according to 
the data, and laws determined thereby. A belief that the prin- 
ciples are true will result in effort to try them out, and as they 
are tested, a science will be evolved, and diagnosticians will be de- 
veloped. The two laws of the emphasis of the individual, in ad- 
dition to general psychology, and an accessible counsellor, will 
then find an application in every community. 














Some Financial Aspects of the New England 
Rural School 


By Lawrence A. Avrerttt, Pu. D., Crark University. 


S our New England industries grew, the stability 

and quiescence of our civilization began to change 

A rapidly; cities and large towns sprang up on the 

sites of earlier plowed land, and then with the 

mad scramble for the greater centers, New Eng- 

land came to be known more by its cities, its indus- 

: tries, its manufactures, than by its agriculture, as 

* formerly. The last generation has been, in effect, a 

period of transition for the Section—a time when things rural 

were ebbing and things urban were at flood. The great result of 

this transitional stage has been social unrest and upheaval. The 

evolution of the great city—its institutions, its problems—are 

today in the limelight, and the country sections, drained of their 

young people, and those that remain hard pressed to win an ex- 

istence against the ever growing complexities of life around them; 

their markets controlled by speculators, and themselves hindered 

because of their unorganization in a world where all other labor 
is organized, are losing the last vestiges of hope. 

Thus we see the many sidedness of farm life. We appreciate 
the growing needs of the farmer—needs that are forced upon him 
by the industrial world, to the maintenance of which he caters in 
very great measure. The last three or four decades have been pecu- 
liarly hard on the New England farmer, for more than his share of 
the weight of this social shifting has fallen upon his shoulders. He 
has been isolated, but he has seen his isolation grow more com- 
plete, notwithstanding the advent of the telephone, of which many 
writers make so much. School and church membership has 
rapidly declined. In many instances the productivity of his soil 
has steadily deteriorated, and he has watched it with growing 
dismay. His neighbors have moved away, and in their place have 
come country enthusiasts from the city, whose entrance into his 
midst has made him jealous and often even rebellious. 
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Still, there has been also improvement. Increased means of 
communication have given a larger market and a broader view. 
Newer inventions have given him finer agricultural machinery, 
and increased the possibilities of his soil ten-fold. So that, though 
his isolation is more complete, in a way it is less so; and though 
his land will not yield so much, it requires relatively less outlay 
of energy to work it. Nevertheless, this period has taxed the 
agriculturist immensely. He has had to cope with new condi- 
tions for which he was ill-prepared. From farming extensively, 
he has been forced to make a rather uncertain beginning to farm 
intensively; from carrying forward his industry loosely, he has 
been compelled to endeavor to do so scientifically. Pests have in- 
creased and made great inroads upon his crops before he could in- 
form himself of their significance. The cost has climbed steadily, 
and the profits from his farm have declined proportionately. 
Soil upon which he once grew one staple will no longer respond, 
and he has had to try changes of which scientifically he knew 
little. His old farm tools he has had to lay aside, and the im- 
proved ones have cost tremendously. The local church is not so 
strong as formerly, and a larger share of its support has fallen 
upon him. Tax rates have risen on his real estate. He has been 
forced to sell his timber land to replenish his resources, and now 
his crops suffer from long droughts. He has had to build silos 
and remodel his barns because of his increasing farm tools and 
stock. In a word, he has been compelled to employ every means 
in his power to hold his own in a changed environment, and the 
school, as a less obvious asset in his life, has been the institution 
to which he has given the least attention. If he saw it decreasing 
in size of its membership, it served only to remind him that the 
community’s population was dwindling more and more; if he 
noticed that the exterior of the building was becoming unattrac- 
tive, it was perhaps only a reminder that his own house and barn 
might invite the same fate soon. 

Most writers upon this subject attribute to the rural popula- 
tion a far more sanguine temperament than is actually the case. 
The writer has come in contact with innumerable farmers in the 
poorer sections who see little ray of hope. They send their chil- 
dren to the town high school, and even strongly advise them 
against the country ; sometimes, feeling that it will be more profit- 
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able, they sell their farms to city dwellers, among whom they 
find a ready market, and move themselves to town, thus, as Pres- 
ident Butterfield points out, forming not only a new city prob- 
lem, but leaving a distinctly more perplexing one behind. 

In the wake of all this process of changing conditions in the 
status of rural life in New England, no fact stands out more 
clearly than this: in the future if farming is to prosper, and if 
the farmer is to occupy the social plane he ought and has a right 
to, the local school must be largely the beneficent source of his 
enlightenment. The National Department, and even the State 
Department are often only mere names for the average farmer. 
At most, they represent to his mind experiment stations that are 
rather official than practical, and to the support of which he must 
contribute, without ever realizing any appreciable returns, Partly 
this feeling obtains because the agricultural departments have 
not done what they should, partly on account of the farmers’ 
native indifference. The state universities likewise are open 
to criticism, and the skepticism which exists extensively in rural 
communities against them puts their efforts at a great disad- 
vantage. 

Thus the rural school remains the only asset in the agricultural 
education of the farmer. Even here, however, the feeling is 
often strong. Many rural communities behold with great mis- 
/ \ givings the advent of a teacher into their midst, who attempts to 
lt introduce the elements of nature study and agriculture into the 
| school. Yet this is precisely the thing that must be overcome. 
|) The fiist decisive step in the remodelling of rural schools must 
1 of necessity be that taken by the people of any given community 
itself. No great reform, whether a political, or a social, or a 
religious one, has ever yet been accomplished save by the healthy 
i arousing of local public opinion. Public opinion, at least so far 
ti as the rural school is concerned, means the farmer, the agricul- 
turist, the rural voter. It is necessarily largely in his keeping 
that the rural school’s future lies. If he is awakened to the sit- 
uation, he will respond and his interest in the local school will 
grow. There can be little improvement without the good will 
| of the voter, for improvement means more money with which to 
| work. It is in a very real sense that the layman holds in his 
hands the reins of power, for it is he who must support the school 


| very largely. 
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So we cannot reckon without our host in rural school reform, 
and our host, in this connection, is the voter. We can have no 
capable teachers until we can afford to pay them accordingly; 
we can have no proper supervision until we are willing to hire a 
trained educator to devote his entire time to this important 
phase of school work; we cannot forsake the little red school 
house for a more modern building until we have the funds for 
such a building assured us. And in all of these cases the voter 
must decide. In any great period of crisis or reform, the press 
is a powerful factor in creating public opinion, and the press must 
exert a similar influence in the present crisis. It is almost useless 
for the great magazines to publish long articles relating to the 
rural situation, for they seldom go into rural homes, and the ur- 
banites are entirely helpless in the situation, besides having too 
many problems of their own to deal with. But the farm papers 
and the farm magazines represent the great source whence the 
farmer draws his information, and receives his suggestions, and 
it is they which must be instrumental in forming rural public 
opinion. Too long these publications have concerned themselves 
with direct subjects of agricultural import, quite neglecting the 
deeper: benefits which they might instil with a page editorial 
each month upon such subjects as schools, sanitation, rural hy- 
giene, ete. 

With this summary introduction, let us proceed at once to the 
study of the financing of the rural schools of New England. The 
following is a comparison of the school returns from two counties 
in Maine, Aroostook and Cumberland, the former distinctly a 
rural, the latter an urban section: 


A table showing the school returns from two counties of Maine, 
Aroostook being distinctly rural, Cumberland an urban center. 


Aroostook Cumberland 
$26,187.963 Valuation $96,505,510 
60,780 Local tax raised for school support 75,242 
.004, 2-5 Per Cent of valuation raised -002, 1-5 
26,176 Number of scholars ef legal school age 37,444 

2.32 Amount available per scholar by local tax 2.41 
158,942 Amount received from State 251,089 
10.34 Total amount available per child for common school purposes 10.98 


The foregoing table shows a rather striking example of the gross 
inequality which exists in the local financing of the rural school, 
as compared with that of the city or large town school. Aroostook 
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County, with a population of about 3-5 that of Cumberland, and 
a school enrollment of about 34, is raising a .004 2-5% tax on 
its valuation, which is exactly twice as great as that raised by 
Cumberland. Stated in other terms, the rural county is levying a 
school tax 4-5 as great in dollars and cents as the urban county, 
yet from a valuation of only a little more than 14 that of the latter. 
Or again, Aroostook County, with a tax-paying body equivalent to 
3-5 that of Cumberland, is raising for a school population of over 
3-4 just as much per child, and from a valuation of only about 4. 

In this connection, the following table, showing the school re- 
turns from two similar counties in Vermont, will be of interest. 
Essex County is typically rural; Rutland is urban. - 


Essex Rutland 
69 Number of public schools 283 

1715 Pupils of compulsory school age 10,848 
$23,870.66 Local school tax $167,159.15 
14,840.62 Amount received from State 129,682.52 
8,056 ('00) Population 44,209 (00) 
4,772,699.65 Valuation 29,631,822.17 


The interesting item in this table is the state aid which, in the 
rural county amounts to only 1-9 that apportioned to the urban 
one, notwithstanding the school population of the former is ap- 
proximately 1-6. 

The following table represents the school returns from two Con- 
necticut counties; the one, Tolland, being rural, the other, New 
Haven, being urban. 

A table showing the school returns from two Connecticut coun- 
ties, Tolland being preponderantly rural, New Haven urban:— 


Tolland New Haven 
26,459 Population 337,282 
$62,910.98 Local tax raised for school support . $1,093 ,473.82 
2,184,938 Valuation 260,815,164 
42,752.03 State contribution 758,671.82 
464 Number of pupils of school age 60,735 
Number of public schools 265 

18.55 Total amount available per child from both sources 22.59 


That is, Tolland is raising upon a valuation equivalent to about 
1-130 that of New Haven 1-17 as much money for the support of 
her public schools. Or in other words, New Haven, having 15 
times as many children to educate, has 130 times as much valu- 
ation, the school assessment upon which amounts to only 17 times 
as much as that for Tolland. The item of State aid is also of in- 
terest; New Haven, with only 15 times as many pupils as Tol- 
land, receiving 18 times as much assistance. 
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It has been impossible to obtain county returns from New 
Hampshire, Massachusetts and Rhode Island. The returns from 
a few towns and cities of those states as tabulated in the follow- 
ing tables will, however, throw additional light upon the subject 
at hand. 

School returns (1912) from two Massachusetts towns, Brockton 
and New Salem :— 


New Salem Brockton 
39 Population 56,87 
371,440 Valuation 46,307,353 
93 Scholars 9,088 
$5,731.25 Total school expenditure 303,018.30 
2,595.32 Local school tax 299,647.96 
3,135.93 from State 3,370.34 


Brockton, with a population equivalent to 122 times that of 
New Salem, is raising a school tax only 112 times as great, though 
she is providing thereby a school fund of $32 per child, while New 
Salem is providing only $28. It should be noted that the State 
apportionment does not seem to favor the smaller or the larger 
center, New Salem receiving nearly as much as Brockton. 

Another comparison of Massachusetts towns will reveal more 
clearly the fact that the rural sections of the State are not so lib- 
eral in their school policy as those of the other New England 
states, and that the cities are making the greater effort in the edu- 
cation of their children. 

School returns from two other Massachusetts towns, Tyringham 
and Newburyport :— 


Tyringham Newburyport 
82 Population 14,949 
362,621 Valuation 13,114,410 
52 Number of scholars 1,920 
2,231.95 Total expenditure for school purposes 59,632.11 
663.35 School tax 56,068.95 
1,568.60 from State 3,563.16 


From this table it will be,seen that Newburyport, having a 
population only 39 times that of Tyringham, and a valuation 36 
times as great, is raising a school tax approximately 84 times as 
great. It will also be noted that the State is apportioning to the 
smaller town nearly half as much as to the larger. 

The following table shows the school returns from the two 
smallest towns of Massachusetts, New Ashford and Mount Wash- 
ington. 

School returns from the two smallest towns of Massachusetts, 
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manifesting the liberal policy of the State with reference to the 
smaller towns :— 


New Ashford Mount Washington 
92 Population 110 
54,890 Valuation 108,004 
16 Number scholars 13 
946.16 Total expended for school purposes 1,463.01 
150 School tax 238.94 
796.16 State 1,224.07 
9.33 Amount available per child by local tax 18.37 
59.13 Total amount available per child 112.53 


These figures show, in the case of New Ashford, that that town 
is raising a tax of $9.33 per child, while Mt. Washington—a town 
not much larger, but having a considerably greater valuation—is 
raising twice as much, or $18.37. This is as it should be, since the 
basis of local school assessment must ever be the town valuation. 
Yet note that the State now steps in and, by apportioning $796.16 
to the one and $1,224.07 to the other town, leaves the inequality 
in the respective grand lists of the two towns just as marked as 
before. 

This brings us logically to the question of the legitimate fune- 
tion of the state in the financing of its schools. From the table on 
page 149, it may be noted that Maine is paying to the towns of 
the rural county a proportionate amount to that paid those of the 
urban county, on the basis of the number of scholars of school 
age. New Hampshire, on the other hand, is paying to the rural 
county 14 less, on the basis of scholars, than to the urban, the 
reason for this being that the State makes its school apportionment 
on the basis of the length of the local school year and the valuation 
of the town per pupil—which is rather a hazardous basis, since the 
number of school children in any given number of towns is not 
necessarily commensurate with their valuation; and, in any case, 
the scales in such a system are more likely to tip in favor of the 
larger town, because of the relatively longer school year, the smaller 
number of school children in proportion to the wealth of the town, 
and the greater valuation. 

Connecticut, as seen from the table on page 150, is doing slightly 
better for her rural schools, in proportion to what she is doing for 
her urban ones, yet she is considerably behind Vermont in the part 
which she takes in state aid, and still further behind Maine. Her 
policy is somewhat different. It provides each town, which raises a 
minimum tax for its schools—determined according to its valua- 
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tion—sufficient funds to bring the level of support up to a fixed 
amount for each child in attendance during the preceding year, 
namely, $25.00. 

The essential difference between the Connecticut and Maine 
systems lies in the fact that Maine does not insist on such a heavy 
local tax, being willing to appropriate more for state education. 
The obvious evil in this is the fact that local initiative is not 
sufficiently stimulated. Maine state is paying 35.2% of the whole 
cost of Maine common school education, which, outside the South- 
ern states, is a greater proportion than any other state save Michi- 
gan. A very striking example of the lesser part the town plays in 
Maine, as compared with Connecticut, may be seen from a study 
of the tables on pages 149 and 150. From these it will be seen 
that Tolland County in Connecticut is raising approximately the 
same tax as Aroostook, though she has only 1-6 as many pupils and 
1-12 as great valuation. 

Still further insight may be obtained in this connection by re- 
viewing the financing of the two smallest towns of Massachusetts, 
as shown on page 151, and that of Aroostook County in Maine. 


Table comparing the school returns from two towns nm Massa- 
chusetts, with those of Aroostook County, Mame. 


Lobes tax mem GREG sshdccdisccccccics x 
Total amount per child............. 59.13 112.53 10.34 

As mentioned before, however, there are certain evils in the 
Massachusetts system, as may be seen by comparing the first two 
columns of the above table. The one town is able to spend $59.13 
per child ; the other $112.53, and both towns have the same number 
of pupils, approximately. Now, if the state is to be anything, it 
ought to be an equalizer of opportunities—educational as well as 
industrial. The ideal state of the future will so distribute the 
common funds that each country child shall have exactly the same 
amount expended in his education as each other country child. The 
per capita budget for rural education need not necessarily be the 
same as that for urban education; for valuation, equalization, and 
rate of taxation do not nearly range the same at all times—nor 
even approximate it. 

The Massachusetts Board of Education makes this report :— 

“There is in Massachusetts a considerable number of towns 
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and cities having a relatively low valuation in proportion to the 
number of children to be educated which receive no financial aid 
from the State towards the support of public education. These 
communities find it hard to meet the necessary cost of public edu- 
cation out of the proceeds of local taxation. It is probable that in 
some of these communities conditions of industry and population 
are changing in such a way that in the future the burden of main- 
taining adequate school facilities will be relatively greater than at 
present. In these cases the historic method of supporting public 
education is and will be unsatisfactory. Notwithstanding that 
the Commonwealth, by legislation and otherwise, aims to promote 
fairly uniform standards of efficiency in public education, because 
of limited resources these towns are unable to conform to such 
standards, except at the cost of excessive taxation. . . . The 
Board submits no specific recommendations . . . at the present 
time, believing that the larger question of State aid to communi- 
ties of over $2,500,000 valuation should first receive atten- 
Gem...” 

The Connecticut law, which equalizes the total school funds for 
all towns having a valuation of not more than $2,500,000—pro- 
vided each town raise a minimum tax, according to its valuation— 
is a step in the right direction. Whatever faults it may have, due 
to the differences in the rate of taxation, it at least tends to equal- 
ize opportunity of education in the smallest town. The State 
policy is greatly superior to that of Maine, in that it requires that 
a definite, minimum school tax be raised before it proffers its assis- 
tance. Unfortunately, however, only about 2-3 of the eligible 
towns are claiming State funds under this act. Like everything 
else, apparently, in the educational world it takes time to show 
definite results. Still, the Board of Education has this generally 
favorable criticism of the new act to make in its 1911 report :— 

“The main apparent results of the act thus far have been 
Increase of wages. 

Reduction of local taxation for schools. 

Increased attendance. 

Repair and refitment of buildings. 

Some improvement in the qualification of teachers, 
Reform and manifest improvement wherever supervision 
has been accepted. 
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In conclusion it might be stated that the state has hardly yet 
begun to study the problem of financing its schools. All existing 
acts are merely tentative ones, and sure to be superseded or modi- 
fied sooner or later. ‘The Connecticut act was amended three 
times within the eight years preceding its present form, and we 
cannot yet regard it as at all permanent. The Massachusetts pol- 
icy, though it has remained unchanged since 1903, is, as we have 
seen, far from satisfactory. The Board in its 1912 report has 
this to say of the system :— 

“The method of distributing the Massachusetts School fund 
should be modified in such a way that, while local need is recog- 
nized, local effort should be stimulated. It seems not unreason- 
able that as a condition of sharing its income, each town should tax 
itself for school purposes to an extent approximately equal to the 
average taxation for that purpose throughout the Commonwealth. 
In other words, it might be made a first condition of sharing in this 
form of State aid that the town shall have expended for school 
purposes during the preceding year an amount equal ‘to at least 
$4.00 (or the State average) per thousand dollars of valuation. 

If towns under $2,500,000.00 valuation were alike as re- 
gards distribution of population, it would be a comparatively easy 
matter to frame a satisfactory method for the distribution of the 
funds, based on the number of children to be educated. But such a 
method would not give adequate recognition to the fact that in 
many rural towns single room schools in isolated communities 
must be maintained at a large expense per unit of average mem- 
bership. A school having 10 or fewer children in attendance may 
cost approximately as much to maintain as a school having 30 or 
40. Consequently, measures must be adopted to permit of some 
flexibility in the system of distributing State funds... ” 

At least two conclusions are significant from this brief paper, 
viz :— 

1. New England, from its economic and industrial situation, 
can never be an agricultural section that can compare with the 
great Western areas. Yet, notwithstanding this, a considerable 
portion of it is sure to remain for an indefinite period distinctly 
rural. It is this fact that justifies a study of this sort; if the 
states of New England are to still support country schools, those 
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schools ought to guarantee to each citizen in a given state a degree 
of efficiency equivalent to that enjoyed in the city schools. 

II. In order to guarantee this equality from a financial stand- 
point, the state has no alternative but to provide means which, 
after a fair and uniform local tax has been raised, will furnish 
to every child his justly proportionate share of the common funds. 
This does not mean, as we have pointed out above, that the aver- 
age per capita budget shall be the same for every city, town and 
village within the state; it merely asks that the figures shall mean 
as nearly the same as possible economically to each locality. Under 
the present existing inequality of apportionment the injustice is 
considerable. 


A Modern Columbus. 


Favored was he as that great Genoese 

Given the golden dream to read aright 

Of a fair land still hidden from his sight 

By the vast wilderness of untried seas; 

And so, his iron purpose braved the breeze, 
On, on, beyond the harbor’s faintest light 

To wrest new secrets from the lingering Night 
And hail with joy a dream’s realities. 


Thus Edison went on an untracked way 
Toward luring vision that illumed his mind— 
The riches of the great electric world; 

There like Columbus on a deathless day, 

He, too, has dowered lives of all mankind, 

And conquering, a victor’s flag unfurled. 


—E.eanor Roppsins WILson. 








A Survey of Rooming Conditions in a Small 
College 


By Howarp T. Lewis, University or Inauo, Moscow, Inano. 


_wmommn«s? T 2 meeting of the Board of Trustees of a certain 


i = small college in the middle west, it happened that 
g A 5 the president of the college was outlining the things 
= = which he was anxious to accomplish in the near 
5 smmumnconminneg, future. His program included, naturally enough, 
z = a campaign for a larger enrollment. After he had 
i z concluded, one of the trustees raised the question 
eum«uu«s 5; to how far this particular phase of the plan was 


practicable. He urged the point that there was a most efficient size 
for the college in question, just as there is a most efficient size 
of unit for each industry. To fall below this was to waste equip- 
ment and allow instructors to “rust” because of lack of sufficient 
stimulus. To exceed this size, on the other hand, would mean an 
undue strain upon the teaching force, an inedequate equipment, 
and general loss of efficiency due to the effort of the college to 
adjust itself to a situation too large for its capacity. 

In this particular instance, too, there was another factor that 
demanded consideration. The village in which the institution is 
located is a small one. Though there are dormitories for the girls, 
none exist for the young men. Hence the problem of housing 
students, were the enrollment to increase to a marked degree, 
would become a serious one. In fact, the point was raised that 
this fact alone would of necessity place a permanent limit upon 
the size of the institution. 

Upon inquiry, it was discovered that but little definite informa- 
tion regarding the problem was available. The situation was seen 
to be what there is every reason to suspect exists at nine out of 
every ten colleges in the United States—the administration 
thought the village would accommodate a certain number—there 
or thereabouts—but just what could be done was a matter of 
conjecture. The same thing was true of the conditions under 
which the young men lived. It was the belief that rooms were 
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satisfactory, but here again it was largely guesswork. The pop- 
ulation of the place was of course known, but beyond ascertaining 
this, the only thing that had ever been done was to request that 
persons willing to take roomers send in their names, the number 
of men they could accommodate, and the prices they wanted for 
the rooms. Which, incidentally, is all that is done at most of our 
institutions. 

Once brought to the attention of the administrators at this par- 
ticular college, however, it was decided to carry the matter some- 
what farther, and after some consideration it was determined to 
undertake the task of ascertaining exactly what did exist. The 
aid of the department of sociology was sought and readily secured, 
and plans laid for a thorough canvass of the situation. Blanks 
devised to secure all necessary information were drawn up by the 
head of this department. They were of two classes, one covering 
the house in which the room was located, and one covering the 
room itself. These were filled in with no thought of permanence 
in the first instance; after the survey was complete the informa- 
tion was transferred to cards suitable for filing (a card of one 
color being used for the house and of another for the rooms). The 
information was thus kept in the best possible shape, was at all 
time available, and could be kept strictly up to date. 


Hovse Carp. 


1. Name of present resident (Owner or Tenant). 
2. Number in family living at home: males over 16 years; fe- 
males over 16 years; children (all under 16 years). 

3. Number minutes walk from college building. 

4, Number rentable rooms. 

5. Kind of artificial light. 

6. Heat. 

7. Number toilet rooms in house available for roomers. 

8. Does roomer have use of bath ? 

9. Of telephone. 
10. Running water in house ? 
11. General appearance of interior of house: amply furnished ? 


over-furnished ? care (good, fair, poor) ? 
12. Can board be secured in the same house ? 
EN 5 Ba Biers BW's WE baw c'ok ere ass 
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InpivipuAL Room. 


Name of Landlord (or landlady) ? 
2. Price per person—s.*—d.* 
3. Floor (First, second, ete.) 
4. Size. 
5. How many will it accommodate? 
Single room, accommodating one person. 
Single room, accommodating two persons. 
Double room, accommodating two persons. 
Double room accommodating three or four persons. 
If occupied at present, how many it is accommodating ? 
Number of windows. 
Size of windows. 
9. Furniture. 
10. Number of closets. 
11. Size of closets. 
12. Any other storeroom? (AAs for trunks, ete.) 
13. Color of wall paper. 
14. Is wall paper in good condition? (clean, torn). 
15. Floor (carpets, rugs, matting, bare). 
16. Condition. 
17. Number of pictures. Type of pictures. 
18. Is the same room used for both study and sleeping? 
19. Can the room be entered without passing through family liv- 
ing rooms ¢ 
20. Do you consider the room desirable ? 
21. Does the resident object to roomers boarding themselves in 
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room ? 
22. What diréction does the room face ? 
Oe ee es ce E OE Ss Vek ke eee obs 
Name of Investigate’... o:. vicie ice ccc sewe 


It so happened that a class in General Sociology was being 
conducted, and that it was of sufficient size so that the work could 
be done by it without placing too heavy a burden upon any one 
member of the class. Moreover, the class had had a series of lec- 
tures on the making of social surveys, and had actually done 
some little “laboratory” work along this line. Then, too, the prob- 


*Single person in room—Double room—Price where more than one in a room, 
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lem of housing in its more general aspects had been taken up and 
discussed. The circumstances were thus very favorable to the 
making of a thorough and accurate survey of the situation. 

The class was divided into groups, the village into geographical 
sections, and a group assigned to each section. Both boys and girls 
were placed in each group, but the boys outnumbered the girls 
(there being three in a group) in the sections lying in the imme- 
diate vicinity of the college campus; the reverse being the case in 
the more remote sections. This was for the reason that the avail- 
able rooms in houses nearer the college were largely occupied, and 
boys could make a personal visit to the rooms—a thing which 
would be largely out of the question in case the investigators were 
girls. The latter could, however, cover the houses where no room- 
ers were actually living at the time the canvass was made, as well 
as those houses where the present occupant did not care to take 
roomers. 

The schedule was thoroughly discussed at a meeting of the class, 
after which copies of the following list of suggestions were placed 
in the hands of the investigators. The actual field work was then 
undertaken. 


SUGGESTIONS. 


1.- If possible, answer by underlining. Thus, in question 1, 
House Card,—-(Owner or Renter). 

2. Use a separate “Individual Room” Card for each room. 

3. Be sure to draw a map of your section, indicating position 
of the house with respect to other houses and to vacant lots. 

4. Vacant houses should be so reported. 

5. Do not fail to survey a house simply because the present 
occupant indicates his intention of moving before college opens 
next fall. It is the situation now that is wanted. If, however, 
the present occupant would not take roomers, but intends to move 
before fall, and in your opinion the house would be suitable for 
roomers, indicate that fact, with an estimate of the number of 
roomers it would accommodate. 

6. Do not neglect to survey a house simply because the occu- 
pant would not take college roomers. Indicate this fact, however. 

7. Be sure that the resident would not take roomers under any 
reasonable circumstances before so reporting. 
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8. <A diagram of the floor on which the room is located will 
often prove of value. This may be roughly done at the best oppor- 
tunity, and put in presentable shape later. 

9. Make mental notes of things where written answers might 
prove objectionable and would be observed at the time. But fill in 
at the very earliest opportunity. 

10. Remember that a room given in return for work done by 
the student accommodates one or more students, and falls within 
the classification of the schedule. 

11. If there are roomers in the house now, get all possible in- 
formation from them. 

12. If there is no one at home when you call, go again. 

13. Do not categorically quiz the resident if any other method 
can be used. 

14. It is always advisable to keep the sheet and your notes 
from the person from whom you are getting your data. 

15. If, though the rooms appear suitable and the house well 
taken care of, you have any reason to believe the place would not 
prove a suitable rooming place, indicate this fact, with your rea- 
sons, in the appropriate place on the “House Card.” 

The specific results ascertained in this particular canvass can 
be of no interest here. Some general consequences, however, may 
well be noted. In the first place, the class itself was given experi- 
ence in the collection of actual data on a concrete problem that 
could but prove of tremendous value to the members thereof even 
aside from the increased interest derived from thus coming in 
contact with actual sociological work. In the second place, stu- 
dents at the opening of the college year were saved an immense 
amount of time and effort when it came to the selection of roonis, 
inasmuch as many of the facts were already on file in the college 
office—facts which under other circumstances would have to have 
been found out by personal investigation. 

In the third place, the college itself was given much valuable in- 
formation regarding the exact conditions under which students 
were housed—information which heretofore had only been known 
in a general and most unsatisfactory way. Facts thus secured 

FOOTNOTE:—It may well be noted that. the securing of similar data might 


easily prove of tremendous value where the problem of housing delegates and 
visitors to conventions has to be met. 
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might in many a community well serve as a basis for a movement 
for a betterment of conditions or campaign material in the search 
for funds for the erection of a men’s dormitory. 

Lastly, the question which brought on the whole matter was 
answered, and considerable light thus thrown upon the larger 
question (larger in some ways) of what the most efficient size was 
for this particular college, under existing conditions. 


FOOTNOTE:—Incidentally, this information might well furnish the field 
agent of the college with splendid material with which to answer questions 
as to rooms, because of the exact information thus available. Moreover, the 
impression is left with parents of prospective students that representatives of 
the college know under what conditions students live. 


A Perfect Joy. 


Like a bird atremble with song 
When rain and cold winter are past, 
In its native home at last, 
And ended its questing long,— 
So I am shaken and thrilled 
With joy of you! Fulfilled 
All life-long desire, and I move 
In a world now all I have willed ;— 
Oh the perfect joy of love! 


As the sun lifts out of the gloom 
Of death the old miracle 
Of life, o’erflowing each cell 
With strength triumphant in bloom,— 
Oh so does the radiance of you 
Enliven me through and through, 
Uplifting to levels above 
All experience ever I knew! 
Oh the perfect joy of love! 
Stoxety 8. FIsHer. 











Examination Outline for English Work 
(FOURTH YEAR IN THE HIGH SCHOOL). 


By Mavup E. Kinestey 


I. LITERATURE. 
1. Fill out the following table :— 





NAME DEPARTMENT OF AUTHOR |NATIONALITY 
LITERATURE | OF AUTHOR 


Thanatopsis. 

Tales from Shakespeare. 
Scarlet Letter. 

Treasure Island. 
Tanglewood Tales. 
Autocrat of the Breakfast Table. 
Prisoner of Chillon. 
Vicar of Wakefield. 
Gettysburg Speech. 
Chambered Nautilus. 
Conquest of Mexico. 
Henry Esmond. 
Sesame and Lilies. 
Marmion, 

The Princess. 

Life of Goldsmith. 
Elegy in a Country Churchyard. 
Sketch Book. 

Lays of Ancient Rome. 
Speech on Conciliation. 
Idylls of the King. 
Hiawatha. 

Fable for Critics. 
Reply to Hayne. 
Pilgrim’s Progress. 
Merchant of Venice. 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 
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David Copperfield. 
Paradise Lost. 
Macbeth. 

Ancient Mariner. 
Ivanhoe. 
Canterbury Tales 

2. What significance has each of the following names in the 
development of English Literature and the English language ?— 
St. Augustine, Alfred the Great, Minstrels, William the Conquer- 
or, Wyclif, bards, monks, Reformation, Gutenberg. 

3. Give the names of ten noted books written from 1850 to 
1900 and name the author of each. Give the names of five twen- 
tieth century books and the author of each. 

4, Write titles for four pictures to be used for illustrating 
Scott’s “Lady of the Lake.” 

5. Assign to the work in which it was created each of the fol- 
lowing “noted characters in fiction.”—John Alden, Uncas, Tam 
O’Shanter, John Gilpin, “The Wedding Guest,” Robin Hood, Sir 
Roger de Coverley, Man Friday, Little Eva, Priscilla, Ichabod 
Crane, Gabriel] La jeunesse, Elaine, Beatrice, Ellen Douglas, John 
Silver, Constance de Beverly, Roderick Dhu, Mr. Micawber, 
Christian, Banquo, Minnehaha, Desdemona, Shylock, Una. 


IT.—LANGUAGE. 


1. Trace the different steps leading from hieroglyphic writing 
on stone tablets to the printed book of today. 

2. Give the derivation of the word paper and state its signifi- 
cance. 

3. What elements enter into the structure of the English lan- 
guage? What are the two chief elements ? 

4. In the time of Chaucer what languages were spoken in 
England? What use did Chaucer make of these languages when 
he wrote his “Canterbury Tales ?”’ 

5. From the opening chapters of Scott’s Ivanhoe, what did you 
learn regarding the two languages spoken in England after the 
Norman Conquest ? 


IIT.—WORDS. 


1. Use in a well written sentence (1) each of the following 
words; (2) their Saxon equivalents. Do you see any shade of 
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difference in meaning between any classical word and its Saxon 
equivalent ?—Multitude, veracity, diminutive, fraternal, spectacle, 
inexpensive, magnitude, eternal, fortitude, elevate. 

2. Give the derivation and literal meaning of telephone, ba- 
rometer, telegraph, phonograph, graphophone, automobile, bicycle, 
aeroplane, thermometer, velocipede. 

3. Name three words that have been added to the language in 
your lifetime. 

4. Use the following obsolete words in appropriate sentences : 
ycleped, wight, eke, wot, eftsoons. 

5. Give the derivation and meaning of each of the following 
words. Designate the pronunciation of each:—Unicorn, decimal, 
centennial, anniversary, immigrant, emigrant, ante-bellum, anti- 
suffragist, message, postage-—What is that science called which 
treats of the derivation and meaning of words ? 


IV.—GRAMMATICAL PRINCIPLES. 


1. Show by a sentence the error of using their for its when the 
reference is to a singular antecedent. 

2. Distinguish in meaning between I saw only two birds and 
I only saw two birds. 

3. Distinguish between each other and one another. 

4, For what two purposes other than to denote possession is the 
apostrophe used? Under what circumstances is possession de- 
noted by “s” without an apostrophe? 

5. Write sentences containing (1) aught, (2) ought used in 
the negative, (3) naught (4) O, (5) Oh. 


V.—PRINCIPLES OF RHETORIC. 


1. Write a sentence illustrating the figure Alliteration. 

2. Write a sentence illustrating the figure Antithesis. Name 
the rhetorical class to which your sentence belongs. 

3. Define Diction. Name the three most important qualities 
of good diction. Show,-by sentences, one way in which each qual- 
ity may be violated. 

4, What are the rhetorical neccessities of a good sentence. 
Show two ways in which any one of tliese qualities may be viola- 
ted. 

5. In twenty-five words or more, personify (1) winter, (2) 
the sun, (3) the sea-waves. 
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VI—COMPOSITION WRITING. 


1. What do you understand by the words composition, essay, 

theme, thesis? 
i) 2. Explain what is meant by developing a theme by analogy. 
3. Give a brief analysis of Longfellow’s Evangeline. 

4. Give an abstract of the first canto of the poem. 

5. “And thrice the Saxon blade drank blood.”—Paraphrase 
the line. 

6. Amplify the paraphrase of Question 5. 

7. Write an introductory paragraph suitable for a biography 
of William Caxton. 

8. Make an outline for a composition upon the subject, “The 
Three Great Families of Language.” How does an outline differ 
from an abstract? 

9. Write an exposition which shall explain the terms Briton, 
Britain, and Brittany as used in the study of early English Lit- 
erature. 

10. If you were writing a paper on “The Political Economy 
of Goldsmith’s Deserted Village,” what would be your topic sen- 
tence ? 


VIL—VERSIFICATION. 
1. Write a line from each of five poems, indicate and name 
the meter of each. 
2. - Write a stanza from each of two poems and describe the 


rhyme. 
8. Define couplet. Quote a famous couplet from a poet who 


brought this style of verse to its utmost perfection. 
4. Define verse, stanza, line, canto. 
5. Define epic, lyric, sonnet, ode. Give an example of each. 


VIII.—ALLUSIONS. 


1. In the following poem, explain each passage in italics. 


ON FIRST LOOKING INTO CHAPMAN’S HOMER. 


Much have I travell’d in the realms of gold, 
And many goodly states and kingdoms seen: 
Round many western islands have I been 
Which bards in fealty to Apollo hold. 
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Oft of one wide expanse had I been told 

That deep-browed Homer ruled as his demesne: 
Yet did I never breathe its pure serene 

Till I heard Chapman speak out loud and bold: 
Then felt I like some watcher of the sktes 
When a new planet swims into his ken; 

Or like stout Cortez when with eagle eyes 

He stared at the Pacific—and all his men 
Look’d at each other with a wild surmise— 
Silent, wpon a peak in Darien.—KEATS. 





I1X.—MISCELLANEOUS. 


1. Rewrite, using complete English words in the place of each 
abbreviation or sign. Why are the words pauci sunt printed in 
italics? What is the significance of the marks over the second o 
on codperation? Orators were numerous, see Section 341, 1-5. But 
cf. also Pliny—pauci sunt, etc. These orations were published 
with the codperation of Mons. René and were much used by later 
writers, e. g. by the 16th cent. orators (see below, n. 8 ad fin). 

2. “Some books which I would never dream of opening at din- 
ner please me at breakfast and vice versa.” —Give the meaning of 
the last two words. 

3. “He mingled then, like Homer, the functions of the poet 
and the chronicler........ The coming generations will not give 
Macaulay up; but they will probably attach much less value than 
we have done to his ipse dixit.”—What is the meaning of the last 
two words? What is the significance of the series of dots after 
chronicler? 

4, Use correctly in sentence or paragraph, do., seq., tbid., anon. 











Recent Changes in the Vermont School 
System 


By Exeanor J. Crarx, Ranpotpu, VERMONT. 
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HIS is so emphatically the children’s age that a good 
many of us are thankful that we were not born in it. 
The little girl who said she wished she had 
lived in the time of Charles II because then ‘edu- 
cation was much neglected’ wins our sympathy. It 
i is a doubtful privilege to have the attention of the 
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civilized world focused upon us both before and 
fom > sfter birth.” Thus writes Agnes Repplier and 
thus some of us bewildered pedagogues think in the welter of crit- 
icism of our public schools. But amidst it all, we of the rank and 
file, who do the work, must blunder on toward the light to the best 
of our ability. 


How VeErRMontT 1s ATTACKING HER EpucaTIONAL PROBLEMS 


Vermont is in the forefront in attacking some of the educa- 
tional problems of the day. It may be of interest to note how she 
is working them out. 

The Legislature of Vermont, under a joint resolution approved 
in 1912, provided for a Commission to report upon the educa- 
tional responsibilities of the State. The resolution read: ‘“Where- 
as, a doubt has arisen in the minds of many of those most intimate- 
ly related to the secondary and elementary schools of the state 
as to the efficiency of our common school system, and whereas, a 
similar doubt prevails among friends of higher education regard- 
ing the return which the state is getting from its appropriations 
in aid thereof, the Governor has recommended in a recent message, 
the appointment of a Commission to investigate and report these 
matters.” 

Nine men were accordingly appointed on the Commission, all 
prominent in Vermont affairs. In considering methods of ascer- 
taining the educational conditions of the state, they invited the 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching to under- 
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take this study, which it did in 1913. The report of the Founda- 
tion was made to the Commission in 1914 and in the autumn of 
1914 the Commission made its report to the Governor upon the 
findings of the Carnegie Foundation. 


Report oF THE COMMISSION. 


The report of the Commission followed practically the recom- 
mendations made by the Foundation, and seemed to many so radi- 
cal a measure that it had somewhat the effect of dropping a bomb 
in staid old Vermont. 

The recommendations were embodied in House Bill 170 in the 
Legislature of 1915. The following were some of the provisions 
of the bill: 

The adoption of a six-year elementary course, followed by a 
six-year-high-school course,—the “six-and-six” plan, thereby es- 
tablishing junior high schools covering four years of work, these 
to be affiliated with a senior high school centrally located; the 
introduction of manual training, elementary agriculture and do- 
mestic science into these schools ; the consolidation of rural schools, 
if possible ; a school year of thirty-six weeks; the training of teach- 
ers through the training courses in high schools, and through the 
pedagogical department of Middlebury College and the State Ag- 
ricultural Schools; the withdrawal of state aid to the colleges and 
normal schools; and the giving of that fund to secondary schools ; 
a minimum educational and professional qualification for teaching 
in elementary schools ; an adequate increase in salaries of teachers, 
through state aid. (According to the Sage Foundation only eight 
states pay a higher rate on property valuation for education than 
Vermont, and only five states pay a lower average wage for teach- 
ing, four of which are below Mason and Dixon’s Line) ; tenure of 
office for teachers; a system of union supervision extended by law 
to include the entire state; a state board of education, consisting 
of five members, appointed by the governor; “and no member of 
said board shall be otherwise employed in educational service, or 
otherwise connected with educational institutions or other special 
educational interests”; a commissioner of education and several 
deputies to unify the educational work of the State; an appropria- 
tion of $750,000 for public schools, 
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OPpposiITION. 


| 
| 
| The bill met with state-wide opposition. People declared it 
gave over to a state board, ignorant of educational affairs, the 
| local right of the community, hitherto so jealously guarded, to 
provide for its own schools; in other words, that it centralized the 
power in the hands of the state board and its commissioner; that 
1 | the “little red schoolhouse” would give way to a central school to 
| which young children must be transported over Vermont hills in 
H | Vermont weather or be boarded away from home at a tender age, 
| thus discouraging the man who would stay on a back farm, thus 
i adding to the abandoned farms; that the “gix-and-six” plan had 
| never been tried out by any state, thus forcing upon the schools a 
i | doubtful experiment; that the manual training recommended was 
| largely agricultural while the state has other industries which 
should have equal representation ; that higher education was being 
i || discouraged by cutting off state aid to the colleges and normal 
i schools. The friends of the bill maintained that it was in princi- 
: ple right, in that it aimed to benefit the rural schools that have 
suffered so long from untrained, poorly-paid teachers, lack of com- 
petent supervision, lack of equipment; in short the charge that the 
i | state denied to the country boy or girl the right to an adequate ed- 
ucation given to the boy or girl of the village or city. 

In “letters to the people” (by the people) every educational 
“ism” from returning to the old “deestrick” system of our grand- 
fathers to extremely radical measures was aired. When we got 
this out of our system we felt better. Then one day, after many 
public hearings, the Educational Committee of the House evolved 
House Bills 462 and 463 as a compromise,—like all great docn- 
ments that have preceded it. We hope it is in line with the grad- 
ual growth of our Vermont school system, embodying the needed 
| changes, but based upon what is good in our past growth. 


SumMaRY OF THE Law. a 


This bill with sundry amendments has now become a law. It 
provides for a state board of education of five members, one ap- 
pointed annually by the governor, to serve five years. This board 
shall employ a commissioner of education and his deputies, called 
supervisors, whose duties shall be to unify elementary school work, 
to supervise teacher training classes and normal schools, to enforce 
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school laws; in short to act as the executive head of the public 
school system of the state. The town system of schools is estab- 
lished ; consolidation of rural schools when practical, is urged ; but 
a rural school with but eight pupils may be continued thus insur- 
ing the life of “the little red schoolhouse” of memory or fancy. 
Supervision is made compulsory; state supervisors will supervise 
the work of the superintendents and demonstrate correct methods 
in rural schools. A minimum wage of $8.00 is fixed for rural 
teachers with an additional wage from the state of from two to 
four dollars a week for those teachers who have had professional 
training. The normal schools and teachers’ training classes will! 
be strengthened thus burying the hatchet between these two first 
cousins that they may hereafter dwell in unity and work together. 
A school year must be at least thirty-four weeks; the school age 
from six to sixteen years (with some exceptions). Generous state 
aid is given to poor towns; the state school fund is now made per- 
manent; the state pays the salaries of most of the superintendents 
and the training teachers; it provides a fund for assisting a town 
to pay for transporting its pupils or the board of pupils when cen- 
tralization seems desirable. It aids in establishing manual train- 
ing in high schools; and it makes optional the adoption of the “six- 
and-six plan.” It continues its generous support of its higher in- 
stitutions of learning. 

Thus in the autumn of 1915 a new era in Vermont schools will 
begin. 


“Wherever manhood fights for honor, 
And where woman shrinks at sin, 
Where health is man’s best riches, 
That’s where Vermont comes in.” 































English Apparatus 
By C. H. Warp, Tue Tarr Scuoor, Watertown, Conn. 


HE writer understands perfectly well that the title 

of this article is a blasphemy against the sacred 

T spirit that is invoked by all English teachers of the 

proper sort. He is familiar with such expressions 

as “the soul-destroying teaching of punctuation” ; 

knows that right-minded teachers aim at “inspiring 

| the power of self-expression”; is aware that the 

pitiful thing about Latin and algebra is that they 

are taught by schemes and formulas, whereas the glory of English 

is to soar in the empyrean, scorning the low-thoughted pinfold of 

apparatus. We English teachers are a peculiar people. Such 

soul-destroying anatomy as the studios insist upon, such spirit- 

deadening exercises as conservatories require, these we anathema- 

tize, or at least are fearful about. We may concede that exercises 

in sentence-structure are neeessary, but what we always emulate 

each other in repeating is a sentiment like this: “A wise instruc- 

tor will place before his classes examples of literary skill which 

shall be at once models after which to fashion their own work, and 
an inspiration to ambitious effort.” 

Now, if our classes were composed of would-be makers of liter- 
ature, possibly a wise instructor ought to follow such a plan. But 
in the actual conditions of secondary work not more than three 
students in a hundred have literary ambitions, and not more than 
one in five hundred ought to have. Our literary motive is a false 
one, that sets up false standards, that falsifies our work. In the 
first place it makes mischief if it persuades a straightforward mind 
to cultivate artificial graces of expression; in the second place its 
only effect upon many honest, useful minds is to convince them 
that “this English stuff” is sentimental insincerity; in the third 
place it encourages us all in laziness, because it is so much easier 
to. extol charming style than to fight ceaselessly against misspell- 
ings and sentence-errors. 

Don’t shudder. This is merely a statement of belief made in 
order that the following ideas may be better estimated by the 
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reader. It is not a thesis that is going to be argued for. My pur- 
pose is to explain how all English teachers—those who live on the 
ground as well as those who only occasionally set foot there— 
ought to see more clearly the need for an accurate chart of difficul- 
ties and the way through them. 

When a novice begins to teach arithmetic his work is mapped 
out. He is not confused by admonitions about “larger spiritual 
values” or the “deadening effect of problems”; he is not left to 
guess that subtraction is pretty easy, or that his real objective is 
stellar parallax. He is not led to suppose that long division can 
be conquered in two recitations, or that decimals is a subject of 
doubtful value. No; his very text-book unmistakably indicates 
just what order he is to follow, how difficult each simple process 
is, how many are the steps in teaching it, how gentle must be the 
gradations, how repetitious the drill. Compare his first-year effi- 
ciency with that of an English teacher. English text-books—and 
they are many—indicate that in about three lessons eighth-grade 
pupils will clearly apprehend the difference between a predicate 
nominative and an object; that sentence-errors will be abolished 
if a pupil’s attention is called to them a couple of times; that non- 
restrictive clauses—oh, that no exact rules are available, anyway. 
These tremendous difficulties of composition are hardly presented 
to him. He conceives that his principal function is to be critical- 
lv acute in analysis of The Sketch-Book. He is at sea without a 
compass, probably without a rudder. 

One example from my own second year will illustrate. I was 
in a small private school. The head-master took one of my classes 
for a week, and I visited a recitation. When I found him pre- 
senting the rules for forming possessives I thought he was killing 
time, for I had carefully explained that simple matter only two 
weeks before. After a year of experience I was utterly unaware 
that to persuade a whole class to abandon the form Dicken’s was 
a harder task than to convey a complete knowledge of quadratic 
equations. It was twelve years before I began to realize (began, 
mind you) that in English we wrestle not so much with subjects 
hard in themselves as with wrong habits so firmly fixed that root- 
ing them out is all but impossible. After four years I did, to be 
sure, post an index expurgatorius containing the word until, but 
it was sixteen years before I learned that carefully trained high- 
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school seniors have more trouble with too than with any other 
word, 

There is no estimating the increase of usefulness which would 
result from a cogent explanation to all new teachers of the princi- 
ple suggested above: that English teaching is unteaching, that it 
has to accomplish the most arduous of all labors, rooting out 
habits. If when I began my work some adviser had made known 
the extreme difficulty of extirpating devide and discribe, had 
properly emphasized this by incidents from his own career, my 
efficiency would have been quadrupled. But I was left in darkest 
ignorance. I dutifully kept my eyes aloft, fixed on that cynosure 
of literary self-expression—and stubbed my toe on discribe. 

Just a little practical apparatus was all I needed. It was not 
available. It is not now. Suppose a novice takes up the most re- 
cent and authoritative pamphlet on the teaching of spelling and 
reads that “Something like a revelation awaits teachers in the fol- 
lowing discussion,”’ what does he find? He finds that “a princi- 
ple holding priority in the development of spellers puts words to- 
gether on the basis of sound equivalence (dairy, day, great, in- 
veigh, they, gauge, goal, aye).” There is no hint that such a 
presentation is vicious because it creates confusion and because it 
emphasizes unusual and freakishly-spelled words. The novice 
reads on, hoping for that revelation. He learns: “A word is never 
well taught unless at some time within a spelling period the teach- 
er makes certain that the pupil has (1) its meaning, (2) its pro- 
nunciation, and (3) its spelling. And these three factors must of 
course be known in full and appropriate association.” Not a 
hint here that all vital spelling troubles are within the very small 
field of the commonest words, with whose meanings and pronun- 
ciations the pupil is as perfectly acquainted as with his own 
clothes. The first-year teacher is directed toward ratify, abro- 
gate ; conquer, surrender—those pygmy enemies on distant moun- 
tains. No one warns him about the pestilential alright that kills 
its thousands every day, nor about the hydra stoped that is merely 
grateful for having its head chopped off. Unless he is peculiarly 
fortunate in seeing such a pamphlet as is got out at Newton or 
Pottstown, he is not simply without guidance; he is misguided. 

This need of directions for the inexperienced is patent when 
we consider that one third of our high school teachers of English 
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are always tyros. Yet the need is hardly less for those who have 
served an apprenticeship. It was only after long years of worry 
that I dared announce securely, “There are only three preterites 
in aid.” That one little formula has been ever since a perfect 
jaw-bone of destruction against the Philistines. It was only by a 
happy accident that I learned from a spelling-reform pamphlet 
that there are only three verbs in ceed, and so added a sharp knife 
to my armory. Such instances could be multiplied to show how 
we bruise our knuckles like very cave-men, while we ought to fight 
with Krupp artillery—with real apparatus. 

As to grammar. Hear the tale of Algernon Montresor, a boy of 
most unusual mental abilities, whose powers of composition would 
have admitted him to college at the age of twelve, and who delight- 
ed at that age (I tell sheer fact) in reading the story of Cambus- 
can at midnight hour. Six months of incessant drill was hardly 
sufficient to destroy his belief that to be had an object. When he 
was finally frightened out of saying “object of was’, he could al- 
ways be trapped by should have been. What beginner, in his mad- 
dest pedagogic dreams, could have the scantiest glimpse of such a 
condition ? Why shouldn’t he be told clearly, unmistakably ? Why 
shouldn’t grammars indicate in some way (it ought to be done in 
red type) that a certain few subjects are more important than all 
the rest together, and infinitely more difficult? Instead our texts 
announce by their form that the matter of predicate nominatives 
is one-half as important as that of foreign plurals like cumult 
and trousseaux; and that the should-and-would question has a 
value five times as great as the transitive-and-intransitive puzzle. 

Would that some statistician might caleulate how many millions 
of recitations are wasted annually in this country on the classifi- 
cation of nouns—wasted, that is, when we consider how much more 
valuable the time would be if devoted to the difference between 
participles and gerunds. How is it determined that one subject 
is more important than another? By observing that the former has 
almost nothing to do with composition; the latter a great deal. 
That is another guiding principle which none of us can yet apply 
consistently, which must be developed and schematized before we 
can know whether we are bombarding the air or are actually mak- 
ing our shots tell on the legions of darkness. Just because no ap- 
paratus of the sort is available it is possible to argue that “formal 
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grammar” has no utility at all. It is quite true that Algernon’s 
themes were not the least bit better constructed after he learned 
the difference between a nominative and an object. As a matter 
of fact the distinction hardly matters in English syntax unless we 
insist on “it is I” ; our drill in it is mostly to help teachers of other 
languages. But even the Algernon type of mind has difficulty in 
punctuating the following forms until it has had definite instruc- 
tion in verbals: “Giving the servant a quarter, he slipped out.” 
“Giving the servant a quarter was poor policy.” Certainly all or- 
dinary, plain minds frame and point better sentences after “formal 
grammar” drill—if the emphasis has been right. 

It is appalling to think how purposeless, how blind and hopeless, 
much grammar teaching is when the instructor has no knowledge of 
why a given subject is vital, no vision of that time ahead when 
the dry seeds of it and who shall become the fruits of ship-shape 
sentences. Just reflect upon one example of the many that come 
crowding up, begging for mention. You teach that as and since 
and for are conjunctions. You also teach (why shouldn’t you? 
it is right there in the printed list) that then is a conjunction. The 
months pass by. William Jones presents for your approval: 
‘‘When the snake’s mouth was forced open, two fangs could be dis- 
tinctly seen, then we knew that it was poisonous.” You chide 
William for that comma before then. He retorts that you long 
ago taught him that then is a conjunction. You and the gramma- 
rian have put a millstone around William’s neck. You and he 
should go down on your knees and pray for some simple, workable, 
empirical apparatus that will enable you in future to dispense life- 
lines instead of hangman’s knots. We have an imposing report 
from a national committee about uniform grammatical nomencla- 
ture; how long, O Lord, before we have some attempt to agree 
on half a dozen big, simple matters, and why they are essential, 
and how they should be approached—and what our objective 
really is? 

If we had a consistent plan of procedute, grammar would be 
always looking forward to the construction of sentences. Not of 
literary sentences—heavens, no! Algernon will always be charm- 
ing without grammar, and William will be prosy with it. This 
article has nothing to do with the debonair; it deals only with 
clanking apparatus, aims only at precision. That is what the 
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world demands of us; and the big old busy material world must 
have its way, however much we struggle to keep aloft in the skyey 
regions of esthetic grace. To some extent we have heeded the de- 
mand ; of late years we have made notable progress. Definite ex- 
ercises to correct definite errors are a great deal more numerous 
than they used to be. “Practice” books are supplanting the re- 
sultless chapters of theory. The newest of these announces the doc- 
trines of “checking errors before they are habitual,” and of “learn- 
ing through long, patient practice, by enduring hard labor.” Yet 
this text is exceptional. There is thus far no general conception 
confronting every teacher at the outset, demanding to be followed 
until the individual has learned a better way for himself, that 
sentence-making is the matter of prime importance, that here a 
teacher’s efforts must be centered if he would get results. I hope 
not to be misunderstood. An invading army wants to reach a cap- 
ital, just as a composition teacher wants to attain interesting, 
coherent themes. But I am maintaining that we, like green drum- 
mer-boys, untrained in strategy, lead our forces with musical en- 
thusiasm toward a far-off goal, and are slaughtered by unheeded, 
futile-looking fortresses. They don’t appear worth while—just 
dirty mounds. But tackle one. Only weeks of gallant effort will 
capture it. There are others harder to take. Your operations are 
delayed ; the slaughter is frightful. But if you ignore them, you 
are lost. No conquest is possible without that grim assault on the 
disappearing guns. 

The 42-centimeter howitzer for such sentence operations is 
punctuation. It sounds illogical, I know—as if one should say 
that the best instrument for making brick is a trowel. Any de- 
ductive reasoner would see in a jiffy that we must first teach the 
formation of sentences, and then the easy, secondary art of putting 
in the right points. So it always appeared to me. I realized only 
very gradually, waking slowly to the truth through many dull- 
sighted years, having it forced upon my unobservant senses, that 
this seemingly hind-side-foremost method is a powerful and accu- 
rate engine. I suppose the psychology of it is that when by spe- 
cific drill in each type of phrase, clause, compound sentence, etc., 
a pupil learns how to handle every unpunctuated sentence put be- 
fore him, then he has learned how to analyze every sentence of his 
own making. But this guess at the why is not worth mentioning. 
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I speak of facts. Year after year I watch results similar to the 
following: Peterkin has been at a large New England high school ; 
he has no understanding of the difference between one sentence 
and two sentences; he is given a drill-book which takes him step 
by step, with plenty of comment and illustration, through some 
six hundred unpunctuated sentences; he flounders dreadfully; he 
goes through it all a second time; thereafter he writes very re- 
spectable sentences. 

“Fool! do not boast!” Quite right. I speak humbly, conscious 
that formerly Peterkin was getting literary inspiration, and that 
while he was with me his soul was in a tread-mill; but I must 
also maintain—it’s a small claim—that after he emerged from my 
apparatus his appearance on paper was much more that of an 
educated gentleman. For whether is better: to wear literary dia- 
monds, with dirty finger-nails; or to be clean and have no gems? 

The punctuation chapters in our texts are lacking in two ways. 
In the first place their rules are not in accord with the facts of 
present-day practice. I recently examined five feet of grammars 
and dictionaries for cases of as, viz., ete., introducing a list of par- 
ticulars, finding examples in twenty books. Only two of these 
(they were written before 1868) used a semicolon; three others 
(all over twenty years old) used a semicolon before that is intro- 
ducing independent statements; the other fifteen did not employ 
the semicolon for such an appositive arrangement. No one ought 
to. The usage is antagonistic to the whole logic of the present sys- 
tem. Yet I have seen only one text that does not blindly repeat 
this superseded rule. The useful apparatus would declare: “A 
semicolon never introduces.” In the second place our rhetorics do 
not discriminate between what is vital and what is non-essential, 
between the hard and the easy. A case in point is restrictive and 
non-restrictive clauses—a distinction which is more baffling to a 
literal mind than the minomial theorum. This is no exaggeration. 
For years I groped my way toward some formula that would help 
the unsensitive mind, finding it at last by an accidental thrust: 
“Toes it mean that particular one who, or that particular thing 
which?’ Simple, isn’t it? So is the principle of telegraphy, of 
all useful inventions. But I had to work very hard for the solu- 
tion. Now I have a pedagogic device by which I can communicate 
with those intellects so remotely situated in thick skulls. 
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In most matters of sentence-making—even to the extent of 
pleasing variation in forms—instruction will be greatly hastened 
when we discard romantic machinae and set up twentieth-century 
appliances. Paragraphs are different. Beyond the simplest con- 
ception of what a paragraph is (though that is quite a distance) 
mechanics can never go—no instruction of the commonplace mind 
can ever go. Yet twenty years from now there will be developed 
a set of a few simple explanations, found efficacious in practice, for 
fixing a pupil’s mind on essentials. I cannot believe that any elab- 
orate geometrical allegory will ever do real work, but I do believe 
profoundly that the author declares precious truth when she says: 
“We sometimes find ourselves hitting wide of the mark, the dis- 
tance being proportionate to the indefiniteness in our own minds. 
I believe that our overwhelming poor results are due to indefinite- 
ness.” Let us dismiss the subject with these words—the judg- 
ment of a ripe experience: “The chapter devoted to the paragraph 
is, designedly, unusually elementary and brief.” 

Instruction in the planning of a whole theme can never go much 
farther than coaching in the art of driving a golf-ball. Some gen- 
eral advice can be given about stance and swing and follow-through, 
but nothing counts for much except “Keep your eye on the ball.” 
It is so in baseball; you can coach a boy in many ways, but no- 
body can teach him to bat. A person with a wavering eye can 
only be urged not to let his eye waver. So far as that adjuration 
helps an athlete, so far will instruction in orderly arrangement 
help a disorderly writer. 

A word must be said about mechanical aids to uniformity in 
grading themes, such as that proposed by Professor Hillegas. My 
mind is so very mechanical that it cannot see the least possibility 
that any such gravity-bulb will ever measure theme values. It 
is, for one thing, a literary measure, and therefore temperamental, 
variable. It lays most emphasis on skill or innate knack, which 
we have no right to expect from average pupils; and has too im- 
pressionistic a scale for that accuracy which we have a right to 
demand. As a mere mechanic I must declare that it seems an ab- 
surdity, though I appreciate the probability that I speak like a 
brick-layer who sees no sense in spectrum analysis. My own sim- 
ple-minded forecast is that before many years the teachers in a 
school will agree on: (1) how much to deduct for disorderly ar- 
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rangement of thoughts (leniently fixing the ordinary limit at 
twenty per cent) ; (2) not to deduct anything for mere lack of in- 
teresting content; (3) how much to deduct for an ordinary “unit” 
error, like omitting a comma before but; (4) how many such units 
an error like ladys is to count (say, from two to five); (5) how 
many units a sentence-error is to count (say, from three to ten). 
Any such scale established for a first-year class is readily adjusted 
for the next year by changing the unit. A little practice makes 
such a system applicable to very rapid theme-reading, and it as- 
sures uniformity. It is very, very arithmetical, dreadfully so— 
impiously so it will seem to many. But I don’t notice that in prac- 
tice it depresses young aspiring hearts—especially as I reserve the 
right to add a little premium for general good quality. 

In English apparatus of the near future questions of diction 
will have little space, and in what is said there will be an empha- 
sizing of what is grossly wrong, as distinguished from mere mat- 
ters of taste. There are worse failures of judgment, but none more 
truly pathetic, then to place side by side in a general catalogue of 
errors except an invitation and very much appreciate, leaving the 
student to infer that one is as wrong as the other. 

I have no wish to make one more in the long list of those who 
have poked fun at annotators of classics for school use. Much of 
that ridicule would never have been recorded if the lampooners 
had ever themselves tried to get up a set of notes. It is a task 
requiring the most delicate sympathy with immature minds. I 
will not be so rash as to venture a list of shortcomings. One thing 
only is here proposed: that annotations ought always to be based 
on long experience in the class-room. It is marvelous that so much 
editing is committed to college instructors who never taught in a 
secondary school, and who therefore know no better than to flit 
distractingly from St. Colme’s Inch to Joachimsthaler, or to dis- 
sertate for nine lines on orient liquor. These are not to be con- 
demned off-hand ; sometimes, it requires a lot of flitting and disser- 
tating to get the real content of a line before a pupil’s mind. What 
is objected to is the whole paraphernalia of scholarship, presenting 
to the eye of youth a forbidding, complicated, mysterious aggrega- 
tion of technical abbreviations and references which is entirely 
foreign to his understanding. It is not so much that this or that 
note could be the butt of sarcasm, as that the whole parade of 
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studious impedimenta was never designed for him; the editor had 
always in view his colleagues, was perpetually eager to appear 
scholarly in their sight. There is the great alteration that must be 
effected in our literature apparatus. Editors must be those who 
have learned by experiment how to convey necessary information 
to pupils, who know what needs explanation to pupils, who hold 
their eyes unwaveringly on pupils. 

A certain young Irishman once made a searching inquiry into 
the nature of the sublime and the beautiful. In later years he 
declared that that sublimely beautiful thing liberty “inheres in 
some sensible object.”” The purpose of this article has not been 
to deny that English teachers ought to have sublime aspirations. 
Only a maniac could argue that apparatus is better than spirit. 
But we are always in danger of forgetting that the sublime has to 
inhere in some sensible object. Too many of us have been think- 
ing of English as a spiritual business, detached from smelly labo- 
ratories and mental gearing, and have been operating in the ether. 
It won’t do. The world is weary of our fluttering. Let’s get ap- 
paratus. I never could see that a lover of flowers was any less suc- 
cessful because he bought a good hoe. 
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Social Aspects of Industrial Education 


Friorence Erserta Barns, Cuicaco, Iniiois 


#IE master of the old school looked askance at the 
master of the new school, and the following conver- 
sation is recorded. 
“Young man, in my day, in your day, in the 
present day, and in the future day, the three R’s 
were, are, and will be the necessary and most effi- 
4 cient training for our school children. Can you 
ae deny the evidence of generations trained in this 
way ?” 

“Nay, my master, J do not dispute that the three R’s are a 
necessity to the mental development of the race, but my contention 
is that besides this literary culture, and theoretical knowledge, a 
training for the hands, and practical ability should be fostered, and 
included within the curriculum of our schools. Can you deny the 
evidence of the present day, testifying to the need of efficient 
training in all branches of industry and business, as well as in 
the professions and arts? How, dear sir, are we to meet this press- 
ing need, and prepare our people for a life of useful labor, if we 
do not togin to train them from the primary class ? 

“And so sir, you would join the ranks of those who are com- 
mercializing all the fine arts, who are forgetting all else but Money 
in capital letters?” 

“You do not understand, my master. Under the great economic 
pressure of the times, waste-labor must be avoided, and training is 
the only means of avoidance. Think of the mass of immigrants 
that flock to our cities, to be amalgamated with our race. It is a 
laboring class, and self-preservation demands that we provide suit- 
able living and working centers for it and its posterity. And our 
own people demand the same consideration in view of the fact 
that the great majority, poor, middle-class, and rich, are employed 
in some art, industrial or fine. All fine arts they, if we provide 
efficient training for skill and fine workmanship.” 

“T am grieved that one of my former pupils should so forget the 
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ideals of education. If you must, build schools for those who wish 
industrial training, and keep our cultural schools undisturbed.” 

“Ah, that would not be democratic, my master, and neither 
would it be effective. Our idea is to develop both the brain and 
the hand,—in this way opening the door to the life work which ap- 
peals most to each individual.” 

And the master of the old school answered, “Well.” 

In the above, we find the prevailing controvery between the old 
and the new, a controversy which must cease with the progression 
of thought, and understanding of the times. 

In the rapid advance of civilization, Society has learned that in 
order to preserve itself successfully, some of the old must disap- 
pear and an efficient new take its place. One of these new neces- 
sities is that of Industrial Education, and its many phases are, in 
the aggregate, an important component part of Society’s organi- 
zation. Not isolated and individual is each aspect of this new 
education, but each is united inseparably to every other: econom- 
ic, civic, mental efficiency, aesthetic, racial and moral. How so- 
ciety is going to best meet the problems involved in, and back of, 
each of these phases, is one of the engaging questions of the day. 
Much already has been done to make for mental, moral, and labor 
efficiency; but the whole solution of the situation is yet in the 
future, and calls for genius, tact, and keen understanding. 


I. Economic. 


The first under our consideration and the one of most practical 
thought and interest to the vast majority is the economic aspect. 
The labor problem is one that can never be adequately dealt with 
and solved, until a suitable education, and an intelligent under- 
standing of the problems are brought to the great mass of wage- 
earners. In the olden days, each home was a factory for the fam- 
ily needs, and the work was divided and shared by all members. 
With the perfection of machinery, home industries ‘gradually 
ceased, until today, we have the system of specialization growing 
ever and ever more prescribed and definite. Skilled workmen are 
in demand for every department of the business world, and there 
is little room for the unskilled. This is the problem that con- 
fronts us, the making of unskilled into skilled workers, the turn- 
ing of waste labor into channels of usefulness and profit, the unify- 
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ing and harmonizing of the possibilities within this great nation, 
the proper molding of every part of the whole. 

The great mass of the laboring class are not in their particular 
field because of choice or interest. Some are engaged in a certain 
line of work because of the financial advantage over some other 
line; others drift into an office or shop because of its proximity to 
their home, or because a friend has a job, and paved the way for 
them. Others, and these seem to be the greater number, are forced 
by circumstances to find something by which to make at least an 
excuse for a livelihood, and that quickly. All these types are usu- 
ally misfits, and could do far superior work were they trained 
along lines of activity, in which their interest would be alert, and 
with which their spirit would be in tune. Cases of imperfect ad- 
justment are countless, and each of them represents a loss to’ So- 
ciety, for the best in the worker is undeveloped, and a waste of 
natural power and vitality is inevitable. 

While engaged in city Y. W. C. A. work in a certain city, noted 
for its female labor, I took special interest in the hundreds of 
factory girls, who were making corsets, and clothing of all kinds. 
As I saw them working at a minimum wage, misfits most of them, 
in their positions,—starved, body, mind and soul,—I began to sym- 
pathize with their position as I never had before. I learned from 
the girls themselves that the need of money was the sole reason 
for their presence in this or that factory; but their school training 
had been one sided, and they were unfitted for any industry in 
which they would have been interested, and vastly more compe- 
tent, had they but had a chance to develop the possibilities within 
them. 

Besides these two classes of unskilled workmen, and the misfits, 
there is the great class of unemployed, who are not only unskilled, 
but are incapable of doing more than jobs now and then, street- 
digging, shovelling snow, and the like. This class is probably 
hopeless, so far as efficient training is concerned ; but their children 
present an enormous problem to the educative system, and it must 
be met and solved, if so undesirable a class involving such a vast 
amount of waste labor, is to be abolished. 

Industrial Education is especially adapted then to (1) the un- 
skilled and imperfectly employed, (2) the misfits and improperly 
employed, (3) the ehildren of the inefficient unemployed, and (4) 
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the great mass of children who will become the laboring men and 
women of the future. Let me add to these classes another that 
of abnormal children, including within its compass all the 
various forms of abnormality,—backwardness, retarded devel- 
opment, nervous disorders, waywardness, mental deficiency. 
In a certain school for abnormal children, where I did some 
teaching and much observation, I found cases of splen- 
did material for manual training and activity, where the mind was 
incapable of grasping the cultural subjects and theoretical knowl- 
edge, or where the unstable moral nature needed activity to main- 
tain its balance. In its attempts to meet the individual need, this 
school has been very successful, and it has shaped a fair future for 
many an unfortunate boy or girl. For such as these Industrial 
Education has a special work to perform, requiring tactful, sym- 
pathetic and human people as its agents. 

Conservation of the laboring people is coming to be recognized 
as of vital importance. Only when the most efficient means are 
employed to accomplish this conservation, will waste labor be a 
thing of the past, and the possibilities of man in his relation to the 
carrying on of the world’s business reach a satisfactory standard 
of achievement. Conservation means also a standardizing of the 
wage, for with skilled labor supplanting unskilled, cheap labor 
will gradually disappear. The immigrant is accused of keeping 
wages at a minimum by working for smaller pay than our own 
people are willing to accept. The employer is demanding more 
efficiency, and less waste labor. Industrial Education is seeking 
to realize these demands, as well as to benefit the prospective em- 
ployee. The result will be a better understanding between the 
boss and the bossed, more thorough, skillful, conscientious work 
by the employee in the interest of his employer, and a more suitable 
compensation on the part of the employer to his workmen. In 
economic interests, magnificent development has been brought 
about in machinery and buildings, but the human element has 
been too long neglected. The time has come when it must be taken 
account of, and improved. The old apprentice system is practical- 
ly obsolete, and Industrial Education has the problem to face and 
to solve. 
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II. Crvre. 


“The school for citizenship” is a very patriotic sounding ex- 
pression, suggestive of democratic ideals. It seems about time to 


put a bit of the beautiful theory involved therein, into practice, © 


and make of our educational system a school for true and genuine 
citizenship. Scarcely any one will deny that, thus far, our schools 
have failed to provide training for intelligent citizenship. Granted 
that the cultural subjects are indeed necessary to the education of 
all, that they must ever be of high importance in the curriculum 
of our schools, there is still the other side of the question un- 
answered: where is practical training to be found, if our educa- 
tional system does not provide it? The study of Civil Govern- 
ment and United States History is not going to make good citi- 
zens, although such study ought to be and usually is, of decided 
benefit to those who attend school long enough to reach the grades 
where these subjects are tanght. But what are we going to do for 
the foreign-born laborers who have never attended school in this 
country, and for the many American-born who are obliged to leave 
school at the earliest date possible, to become a factor in the in- 
dustrial world? Many manufacturers, feeling the need of more 
efficient training for their workmen, have supplemented the work 
of the public schools and of technical institutions, by special train- 
ing classes in their factories. Their employees knew not the fun- 
damentals of conduct and average intelligence in many cases, and 
an attitude of anarchy was the result. Such a condition as this is 
deplorable, and reflects with discredit upon our school system, and 
our civic interest. Civic ideals must be fostered by school train- 
ing, and this seems most likely of realization through Industrial 
Education. 

So long as workmen are unskilled, underpaid, and uninterested 
in the highest development of their industry, just so long will their 
civic interest be deficient or even rankly socialistic, so called. 
Labor and capital will continue their attacks upon each other, and 
with every attack, the chasm between them will widen. If train- 
ing is provided according to a plan of Industrial Education, un- 
skilled labor will disappear, and higher efficiency will call for bet- 
ter wages, and a closer understanding between employer and em- 
ployee. Likewise, will the workman become more interested in 
the affairs of the city and state, and his civic conscience be awak- 
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ened. To insure peace and prosperity in civic affairs, men trained 
and working in harmony and understanding are the factors. The 
higher the efficiency of the men who labor, the higher the civic 
standard will be. 

The boy must see in his trade or profession, all its relations to 
other arts, to sciences, to economic conditions, and to society’s or- 
ganization, before he can comprehend what a vital part his own 
career is playing in the scheme of things. When he gets this broad 
outlook, he will assume a new attitude, and he will take a higher 
view of his responsibility, as regards his own particular trade, 
and as a citizen. 

Several years ago a Bohemian, was arrested as the leader of a 
socialistic “gang” in a foreign quarter of Chicago. Upon inquiry 
into the case, it was discovered that he was receiving a minimum 
wage for hazardous employment, his earnings were not sufficient 
to support his family, and he was being used as a tool by “political 
bosses.” Investigation revealed pitiable conditions in the squalid 
home ; a sick wife, small baby, and five other children, in destitute 
circumstances. Worry had driven him to drink and to this form of 
“socialism.” During the inquiry, he expressed an interest in rail- 
roading. As a result, steps were taken to provide him with the 
opportunity of developing this interest. His family was moved 
into comfortable quarters, and was supported by a gentleman in- 
terested in the case, while the man learned the ways of the rail- 
road. Today he has a good position on one of the western roads, 
his family are well cared for, he is paying for his home, he has 
given up the liquor long since and he is a loyal citizen to his adopt- 
ed country. 

Much agitation prevails over the form which Industrial schools 
should take. Some hold that schools, separate and distinct from 
the public institutions of learning, are the only proper instru- 
ments for Industrial Education. Others contend that the public 
school should enlarge its system to include the practical training. ° 
So far as civics and democracy are concerned, this is the only 
course to pursue. If we divide culture from practice, professions 
from trades, class distinction is going to arise immediately. Our 
schools must offier equal opportunities to all classes and to all 
talents, if we are to be genuinely democratic. Theoretical and 
practical learning must be made parallel, and all crafts be trans- 
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formed into fine arts by a rounding-out of our educational sys- 
tem. Day-schools and night-schools must make it possible for the 
child of all classes, the young man and woman, the foreigner, the 
day-laborer, to learn the lessons of efficiency and citizenship. 

Professor John Dewey writes in a 1913 “Survey”: 

“No question at present under discussion in education is so 
fraught with consequences for the future of democracy as the ques- 
tion of industrial education. Its right development will do more 
to make public education truly democratic than any other one 
agency now under consideration. Its wrong treatment will as 
surely accentuate all undemocratic tendencies in our present situ- 
ation by fostering and strengthening class divisions in school and 
out.” 


IIT. Menrat Erricrency. 


The haphazard way in which many young men and women 
drift into a position is responsible for much of the prevailing in- 
dustrial inefficiency. They have no aim nor thought beyond the 
few dollars which they find in their weekly pay envelopes. They 
have no definite life plan, no system for living in the best man- 
ner that their latent possibilities would allow. 

Thorough training results in mental efficiency. In professional 
life, this training is becoming more and more rigid and exacting, 
as science progresses, continually revealing new secrets, and as the 
requirements of living reach a higher standard. The increase in 
the sum of knowledge has imposed upon the lawyer, the doctor, the 
teacher, the engineer, the necessity of fuller and more complete 
educational equipment. Many colleges and universities have 
opened business and commercial curricula realizing that theoret- 
ical training lays the foundation for mental efficiency. Practical 
business will assume new and higher values because of this knowl- 
edge, and industrial efficiency will be of correspondingly higher 
standard. 

The specialization and differentiation of trades are growing 
each year, as in the professional world, and a parallel development 
in greater knowledge and skill is required. There must be a keen 
understanding of his trade, a firm grasp on its fundamental prin- 
ciples, and a complete knowledge of its peculiar possibilities, before 
the tradesman can aspire to a high measure of industrial efficiency. 
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All these assets belong to the intellectual part of his training, and 
are the content of mental efficiency. The brain controls the under- 
standing-power, and a normal mentality must exist before the 
tradesman can be efficient and dependable. 

Mental efficiency means human efficiency, and the labor power 
of the nation must be developed along with the cultural power in 
order to produce a people of high standards, and well balanced 
proportions. Never was there a time when industry demanded 
more brains and intelligence in its products, and was more willing 
to pay for them. Intellectual capacity is a factor in the industrial 
world, and work must not become so mechanical that brains have 
no stimulus for activity, and the workman becomes a mere piece 
of living machinery. Cultural and vocational subjects ought to 
be included in the same course, for they quicken interest in each 
other, and combine theory with practice. Mental efficiency de- 
mands a harmonious and proportionate combination of theoretical 
and practical knowledge, a systematic working together of the 
brain and the hand. 

IV. A£sTHETIO. 

In the preceding section we have considered the intellectual 
training necessary to mental efficiency. In this we shall consider 
the aesthetic aspect which contributes in large measure to the 
self-same efficiency. 

Industrial Education is of great value for the culture of the 
senses. The eye and the hand, controlled by the brain, are its 
important instruments. In the modern school system the eye is 
not needed in its specialized uses, but in Industria] Education it 
is. It must observe accurately and carefully, it must see lines, 
outlines, and colors with ‘keen distinction, it must measure dis- 
tances adequately. It must be able to discern the quality, the fine- 
ness or coarseness of its materials. It must be the trained guide 
for the human hand. 

Since the beginning of time, creation has been the marvel of all 
ages. The rich creative potentiality of the human hand, has not 
yet reached its zenith. The sense of touch has not yet been fully 
developed in its power to feel, to mold, to grasp, to guide the tool. 
Machinery makes cheaper and quicker work, but there is always 
a premium on hand-made articles. They are ever objects of admi- 
ration and interest to the beholder. A high value is placed on the 
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work and worth of the human hand, The best avenue for success 
by the hand-worker is through those industries, in which machine 
products always will be inferior. Here, he may become the ar- 
tist as well as the artisan if he possesses aesthetic sensibility, tech- 
nical skill, and artistic sympathy. The training for this artistic 
achievement must be fostered in youth, and be allowed to mature 
with the years’ development. Latent creative possibilities are 
struggling for expression in hundreds of workmen today, but lack 
of training and economic pressure forbid their formation. 

Competition also makes for aesthetic worth. Craftsmanship be- 
comes more superior through the incentive of rivalry. In every 
industrial school, the competition between the pupils results in 
splendid products, and in the world of business, the same princi- 
ple holds true. The wood-worker will be especially interested in 
thinking out a new style and pattern. The saleswoman will study 
colors and fabrics, or the fit of garments. Classes in color, design, 
interior decorating, and many other aesthetic phases of craftsman- 
ship are popular in schools. Originality and invention strive to 
accomplish new ideas and effects. The industrial arts become fine 
arts through the hands and thought of the workmen. The whole 
community is benefitted, and the artisans are generous contributors 
to the art and culture of the nation. Life becomes beautiful and 
interesting to the skilled craftsman. It is no longer the necessary 
evil and drudgery of the days of unskilled effort. He has an aim 
and a plan, and all his energies and thought are concentrated on 
the further realization of his ambition. 


V. Raorat. 


The racial aspect has to do with the future of our national or- 
ganization. We are a cosmopolitan republic, and segregation of 
the various factors is impossible. Amalgamation will come, and 
a level of harmony and adaptability must be reached. The im- 
migrant class are laborers, whose children will be laborers, and 
they must be taught the ways and industries of this land, in order 
for us to preserve our unity and integrity as a great world-power. 
The immigrant is here, whether we would or no, and it is our 
grave task to see that he is adjusted to our methods of life. He 
has brought with him many undesirable features which must be 
weeded out and destroyed, before he is a worthy citizen. Indus- 
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trial Education is the main force which will reach him and his 
children, and it must provide training that will teach him to re- 
spect law, to be an efficient workman and thinker, and an honor- 
able home-maker and voter in our republic. Our self-preservation 
and future success demand such education of the foreign-born, 
coming here to live and to multiply. 


VI. Morat. 


The moral aspect is one of the most important of the social values 
of Industrial Education. This is so obvious a fact that a brief 
summary of its worth will suffice. 

When the economic aspect has reached its fuller development 
through careful and adequate industrial training, and the wage- 
scale has been adjusted to meet the living needs of employees, a 
great deal of the present temptation open to girl laborers will 
cease. The social stigma on the factory-girl is felt keenly by her, 
and the result is a don’t-care attitude. Her social life has too long 
been neglected, but with the establishment of clubs and organiza- 
tions for her social welfare and enjoyment, she is having a better 
chance to live as her more fortunate sisters. 

Industrial Education, teaching the dignity of labor, and train- 
ing for efficiency, inspires the youthful student to exert all his or 
her powers to a worthy end. The aimless drifting about of boys 
and girls between the ages of fourteen and eighteen years has been 
largely responsible for many of the moral tragedies. They had no 
definite life-purpose, they worked for a small wage, and were 
eager for fun and diversion after working hours. They lacked dis- 
cretion, and unguided by an older person of responsibility, rushed 
headlong into this or that without considering the cost. This un- 
fortunate state of affairs is being corrected through various chan- 
nels, and Industrial Education has a large duty to perform in 
helping to remedy the condition. 

The moral aspect of Industrial Education can develop only as 
the other aspects assert themselves. It will be the grand total of 
their success. 
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American Notes—Editorial 


The National Educational Association has a committee at work to 
secure the teaching of thrift in the schools of the United States. This 
does not necessarily mean the addition of another subject to the curric- 
ulum. It will be the aim to promote habits of economy; the sav- 
ing of money through school or postal savings banks; and the culti- 
vation of a spirit of thoughtfulness for the future,—in place of the all 
too common wastefulness and extravagance, the thoughtless following 
of impulse toward present pleasureable excitement; and the disregard 
of the future needs of self and others who are or may sometime be 
dependent upon us. These are worthy purposes and the work of the 
committee should have the approval and enlist the cooperation of 
teachers and parents everywhere. 

The modern young person can hardly realize the difference that 
exists between present day conditions and those of long ago. Money 
is so much more plentiful now, notwithstanding the fact that most 
people think they do not have enough of it! It is used to buy a 
thousand and one things that are not really necessary to happiness. 
The avenues of pleasure have been almost indefinitely multiplied. 
With the increase of opportunity the desire for amusements and ex- 
citements has grown enormously. Life is lived at high pressure; and 
with a larger number of people there is no time for serious self-culti- 
vation and no opportunity for saving either their own physical ener- 
gies or the wherewithal to sustain themselves in later life if they should 
chance to survive to the period of old age. It is time to call a halt and 
to make efforts to induce the young people of today to strike a pace 
that will enable them to meet the duties, demands and opportunities 
of tomorrow. There is no purpose, of course, on the part of the Com- 
mittee, or of any common sense educator, to try to set back the hands 
on the dial to the point of the austerity and self-denial of the old 
Puritan days. That was the opposite extreme to the one represented 
by the life of today. 

A friend of the writer of this paragraph in the course of some an- 
tiquarian researches recently came across an authentic record of an 
“ancestor” who at the attainment of the age of twenty-one years was 
-given by his father a birthday gift of two dollars and a half. The 
records relate that on receipt of this princely gift the young man 
withdrew to his chamber and spent an hour in prayer that he might 
be guided in the right and wise expenditure of the money. It would 
be interesting to know for what he did expend it! Be that as it may, 
the incident makes us conscious of the utter contrast of those times to 
ours. It would not take the young man of today long to “blow in” 
such a birthday gift at a ball game or a picture show. Absurd as the 
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old Puritan’s standards seem to us, nevertheless there is something 
admirable in them; and the pendulum is bound to swing part way 
back toward the thoughtfulness, the seriousness, the thrift of his day. 
There should be reserves all along the line,—reserves of health, re- 
serves of knowledge, reserves of strength, reserves of cash, reserves 
of friendship and of opportunity. It will be wise and well for us all 
to take hold with a will and help the thrift committee of the N. E. A. 
in their commendable work. 


By the time this number of Epucation reaches our subscribers 
several states will have expressed the will of the majority of their male 
citizens upon the important question of the extension of the fran- 
chise to women. However the vote may stand, the issue for the coun- 
try as a whole will not be finally settled for a long time to come. And 
there is but little doubt as to what the final settlement will be, how- 
ever long it may be in coming. For reforms never turn backward 
and however long it is delayed justice always triumphs in the end. 
Especially is this true in democratic America. The debate on equal 


‘suffrage in the states where the question has been recently before the 


people, has been a most vigorous and interesting one. It has had a dis- 
tinctly educational value. It has stimulated thought, feeling and in- 
vestigation to an extent seldom equalled. Young and old alike have 
taken part in it. It became spectacular, and banners, headlines and 
parades were in evidence in many places. It has drawn the line rather 
sharply between those who are conservative and those who are pro- 
gressive, sometimes dividing families even, into groups, with equal- 
ly strong convictions in each group. But on the whole the debate has 
been fair and pleasant. If we were to offer any criticism upon it, as 
a: debate, we should say that there has been too great a tendency to 
base the arguments, pro and con, upon the anticipated results of the 
measure rather than upon its intrinsic merits. Those opposed to 


‘equal suffrage in particular, have given rein to a vivid imagination of 


all sorts of dire evils that would be sure to ensue if women were al- 
lowed to vote; forgetting apparently that in a number of states it has 
been fully tried, without these appalling consequences. It has always 
seemed to us that there is an inherent right about this matter of suf- 
frage,—a principle, which, in democratic America especially ought to 
be seen and felt, and which should constitute the basis of settlement 
without much fearsome weighing of possible consequences. Some- 
times the immediate consequences of doing right are troublesome,— 
as in freeing our slaves, to use an historic instance; but in the long 
run the consequences of doing right are sure to be beneficial. The 
foundations of our government were firmly laid upon the platforra 
that government should be by and with the consent of the governed. 
The only limitation has been that “the governed” should be pos- 
sessed of the opportunity, and capacity to form an intelligent opinion. 
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This limitation ruled out idiots and imbeciles, insane people, im- 
migranis,—until they should have had time to become acquainted 
with our life and institutions and women. Why women? This 
last exception is the relic of an outgrown misconception which 
made woman an inferior being, incapable of a high order of mental de- 
velopment, and which until comparatively recently denied her the privi- 
lege of a higher education. Fortunately for civilization and for the 
future of the human race we have now emancipated her from her 
bondage of inferiority and she has taken her place alongside of man 
as his companion, equal, and competitor, if you will, in scholarship, 
in the trades and professions, and everywhere,—except at the polls. 
If any males are afraid of this competition it is so much the worse for 
the males! It is a confession of weakness and inferiority which no 
true man should ever be willing to make. Nowhaving emancipated 
woman from her bondage in other respects, what excuse is there for 
excluding her from the polls? If she is as intelligent as man why 
can she not form an opinion of public questions as well as he? Why 
class her with idiots, imbeciles and criminals? Why not form our 
government on the consent of this part as well as of other parts of the 
governed body of citizens? It is a matter primarily of right and of 
justice, rather than of policy, as it seems to the writer,—when viewed 
in this light. 

The extension of suffrage to women will have a considerable bear- 
ing, in’ several particulars, upon the educational life of our country, 
in the future. It will greatly increase the interest of the girls and 
young women in our schools and colleges, in certain lines of study. 
It will awaken new ambitions and promote scholarship, in both sexes, 
as the outlook into the activities of life broadens and the sense of re- 
sponsibility deepens. But we will reserve the discussion of these edu- 
cational aspects of the subject for another occasion. 


“Reorganization of education under the junior high school plan or 
something similar is definitely under way, according to Prof. T. H. 
Briggs, whose review of secondary education has just been issued by 
the U. S. Bureau of Education. 

The junior high school has been defined ‘as an organization of grades 
7 and 8 or 7 to 9 to provide means for individual differences, especial- 
ly by an earlier introduction of prevocational work and of subjects 
usually taught in the high school.’ There are now 57 cities in the 
United States where junior high schools are organized in unmistak- 
able form. 

The present status of the Junior High School movement is well 
presented as follows in a recent circular letter from Washington :— 
‘One advantage claimed for the junior high school,’ declares Dr. 
Briggs, ‘is that it groups children so that subjects seldom taught in 
the grammar grades may be introduced, thereby giving each pupil a 
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more intelligent understanding of the work of the world, of the possi- 
bilities in the subject and in the pupil himself.’ 

‘The junior high school also makes easier the transition of pupils to 
the high school. That the change between the elementary and the 
high school should be so sharp permits no justification. To bridge 
this gap by earlier introduction to high school subjects and methods 
of teaching has greatly improved results, it is claimed. The junior 
high school has furthermore greatly decreased elimination of pupils 
from school. This elimination after the seventh, eighth, and ninth 
grades has been one of the greatest reproaches to our educational sys- 
tem. Any plan that promises to retain children in school beyond 
these grades is worthy of the most careful consideration.’ The sta- 
tistics given by Dr. Briggs show that a much larger per cent. of stu- 
dents enter high school where junior high schools exist than before 
they were organized. 

That the junior high school furnishes an opportunity for various 
needed reforms in instruction is the final claim of the new movement, 
according to Dr. Briggs. He points out that in the junior high school 
a course of study based on the newer principles of psychology, sociol- 
ogy, and economics, various provisions for individual differences, and 
especially an improved method of teaching, can now be introduced.” 


At a conference on Vocational Education in small cities recently, 
Superintendent N. L. Englehardt, Dunkirk, N. Y., described a plan 
adopted in his city. “In our school,” he said, “we are endeavoring 
to give every boy an idea of the industrial work in our community. 
In the seventh grade we have a course in industrial geography. In 
this course the evolution and processes of an industry are studied. 
Then the industrial plant itself is visited. Returning from the plant, 
compositions on what was observed are written and maps drawn, 
showing where the raw material used in the industry are found and 
where the finished products are shipped. This study gives a real, live 
interest in the work of the community. These industrial studies are 
made in connection with manual training and they give more mean- 
ing to the work. Our boys are required to pay for the material which 
they use in manual training. Some of them have difficulty in doing 
this. So they have organized themselves in groups and take orders for 
outside work. Some sample orders are 300 auto trucks; 72 sleds, at 
75 cents each; 12 washstands, at $1 each. The boys are much inter- 
ested in this work, and it has tended to make the manual training 
more practical.” 


The National Child Labor Committee announces that the 22d, 23rd 
and 24th of January will be Child Labor Days. Saturday will be ob- 
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served by synagogues, Sunday by churches and Sunday Schools, and 
Monday by secular schools and clubs, and if last year’s record means 
anything, at least 9,000 organizations all over this country may be ex- 
pected to recognize the day. 

“But why?” asks the committee; “why have a Child Labor Day? 


Surely America is agreed that child labor is not consistent with her 


ideals ?” 

“Child Labor Day is a reminder,” says the committee, “that we have 
a strong sentiment in this country against the exploitation of children, 
but, perhaps for the very reason that our sentiment is strong—so 
strong as to make it hard to believe child labor can exist in America— 
we have never taken the decisive steps to end once for all the labor of 
children.” 

“Tf a 14-year age limit in factories and 16-year limit in mines were 
enforced throughout the country more than 50,000 children would 
immediately be eliminated from industry. That is, more than 50,- 
000 children are at work in the United States contrary to the primary 
standards of child labor legislation. If the 8-hour day and no night 
work in factories were the law for children under 16, another 100,000 
children would be affected. There are still states in the Union where 
children, 9 or 10 years old may be found at work in the mills. There 
are still states where the child of 12 may work 11 hours a day. There 
are still states where the education of a child under 14 is not com- 


‘pulsory. The Census of 1910 found 1,990,225 children between 10 


and 16 at work in this country.” 


The Fifth Annual Meeting of the National Council of Teachers of 


English will be held at the Auditorium Hotel in Chicago, November _ 


25 to 27. At the general sessions on the mornings of the 26th and 


‘27th, addresses will be delivered by E. H. K. McComb, of the Manual 


Training High School in Indianapolis, Indiana, Percival Chubb, of the 
Ethical Culture Society in St. Louis, Edwin Mims, Professor of Lit- 
erature in Vanderbilt University, John L. Lowes, Professor of Eng- 
lish in Washington University, and W. N. C. Carlton, Librarian of 
the Newberry Library in Chicago. Section meetings will be held on 
Friday afternoon and Friday evening for the departments of elemen- 


tary schools, high schools, normal schools, colleges, the library, and 


public speaking. 

Over forty speakers will take part in the various programs and 
every important problem of present day English teaching will be dis- 
cussed. Among these are speech training, newspaper work, improve- 
ment of the library, teaching of versification, formal grammar, reor- 
ganization of the normal school course, speaking contests, and the 
preparation of college teachers. The work of eleven special commit- 
tees will be represented, among these being committees on scientific 
standards and on the labor and cost of English teaching. 
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In its session of 1915, the legislature of the State of Nevada pro- 
vided for an educational survey at the special request of the teachers 
of the commonwealth. A commission of ten has been appointed, in- 
cluding ex-officio the members of the State Board of Education made 
up of Governor Emmet D. Boyle, President Archer W. Hendrick of 
the University of Nevada, and Hon. John E. Bray, superintendent of 
Public Instruction. The commission will hold its meeting at Reno 
soon and formulate provisional plans of procedure. Dean George F, 
James of the State University it is understood will be appointed exec- 
utive secretary. 


Since writing the first editorial paragraph appearing upon page 192, 
we have received the following official notice of the appointment of 
the ninth member of the “Thrift” Committee of the N. E. A., and 
the announcement of the prize essay contest, which we are glad to 
pass on to our readers. 

“Massachusetts, the ancient birthplace of thrift in America, is to 
take a prominent part in the nation-wide campaign now in progress 
to bring Americans back to those sturdy habits of thrift and frugality 
which characterized our New England ancestors. 

Announcement was made today of the appointment of C. H. Demp- 
sey of the Haverhill, Mass. Public Schools as the ninth member of 
the Thrift Board of the National Educational Association. The ap- 
pointment was made by President R. J. Aley of the University of 
Maine, who was delegated at the recent national meeting of the edu- 
cators held in Oakland, Cal., to select the nine persons in America 
best suited to canvass the whole thrift problem with a view of making 
recommendations within a period of two years, respecting methods 
to be employed in teaching thrift in the public schools of America. 

This committee also will supervise the essay contest to be conducted 
by the National Educational Association. A series of prizes ranging 
from $10 to $75 each are to be awarded through the committee for 
the best essays on the subject of “Thrift.” Some of these prizes are 
for school children only, and others are for adults only. 8S. W. Straus, 
President of the American Society for Thrift, and a member of the- 
National Educational Association’s thrift committee, has agreed to 
finance the entire cost of this work in the interest of thrift in America, 

Superintendent Dempsey was placed on the National Thrift Board 
because of his intimate knowledge of the life of New England factory 
employees. 








Foreign Notes 


A Lesson rrom Buenos Arres.—Flexible grading about which so 
much is said in the United States at the present time, has long been 
fully established in Buenos Aires and other cities of Argentina. The 
primary schools in that Republic are divided into six elementary 
grades, the first grades being subdivided into progressive sections, so 
that the pupil who satisfactorily gets through a grade is promoted to 
the one immediately above it at the end of each year. The children 
generally take 8 years to finish the elementary course. There are 
actually two periods of examinations, one about the middle of the 
scholastic year, that is, within the first two weeks of July, and the 
other in November at the conclusion of the term. A fair percentage 
of pupils complete their studies in 6 or 7 years, by virtue of the fact 
that they are promoted upon the examinations held in the middle of 
the term, and the promotion is made at any time of the year, so as 
to avoid the pupils having to repeat the grade. 

A teacher is not named for a special grade, but for a special school, 
and is assigned to the grade which is vacant. On beginning the new 
school term, the director assigns to each teacher the grade which he 
has to have under his permanent charge, according to his inclina- 
tions, fitness, and compentency, so that the teacher, except in rare in- 
stances, remains in the same grade in the teachings of which he spec- 
ializes, and the children, consequently, are each year under a different 
master. This arrangement, however, is not imperative, since the 
teachers are often transferred to the teaching of certain subjects for 
which they are specially fit or competent, or they give what are called 
joint lectures to several grades or to all the grades of the school. These 
lectures or classes are generally given once a week, the teachers tak- 
ing turns in this task. 


CotumsB1a National ConservaTory.—At Bogota, Columbia, there 
is a national conservatory of music supported by public appropriations. 
Its purpose is the maintenance of vocal and instrumental music as a 
factor in national culture. The official staff consists of a director, 
secretary and librarian and the teaching corps comprises professors 
of piano, violin, organ, singing, voice culture, theory of music, etc., 
all appointed by the President of the Republic. 


At the outbreak of the European war Russia was apparently just 
entering upon an era of practical reforms in education that promised 
immediate results. These were not official projects but efforts started 
by combinations of local authorities and private citizens earnestly 
bent upon the uplift of the common people and the promotion of 
fruitful industries. An illustration is afforded by an enterprise 
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started in the Caucasus of which particulars are given in the report 
of the Commissioner of Education just published. The plan as out- 
lined comprised the appointment by the viceroy of the Caucasus of a 
commission of leading agriculturists to be assisted by Government 
specialists in all branches of agriculture. This commission was to 
aid communal and public bodies in dealing with agricultural ques- 
tions and in promoting rural industries under the direction of the 
board of agriculture. The zemstvo agricultural organizations, under 
the guidance of provincial agriculturists, were to furnish advice to 
the farmers; district agriculturists, assisted by special instructors, 
were to attend to the needs of the various districts; and agricultural 
stations to be established. 

Projects for agricultural education included an agricultural sec- 
tion in the Tiflis Polytechnic Institute, special intermediate schools 
for agricultural instruction, and courses in agriculture in the elemen- 
tary schools. The Caucasus board of agriculture granted about $500,- 
000 in 1913 for the promotion of rural industries, an amount con- 
siderably larger than that granted in 1912. Of the total, $300,000 
was set aside for research, $35,000 for agricultural organizations, 
$10,000 for the improvement of live stock, and $20,000 for general 
measures, such as exhibitions, meetings, statistics, and the destruction 
of harmful insects. 

An important innovation was the establishment in September of a 
refrigerator-car service from different points in the Caucasus, as well 
as from Turkestan, for the conveyance of fresh fruit and vegetables 
to northern Russia. 


UNIVERSITIES IN THE OrtENT.—The Imperial University of Tokyo, 
Japan, is comparable as regards standards, equipments and teaching 
faculty with the leading universities of the Western World. In 1913 
it registered 5,094 students and 384 professors and instructors; of 
these only 13 were foreigners. The annual appropriation for the uni- 
versity amounts to about $1,000,000. 

The University of Hong Kong was formally opened in March, 1912, 
and in 1914 registered 120 students. The faculty of medicine has a 
high reputation and will be one of the chief centers of the medical 
system to be established by the Rockefeller Board in China. 

Manila is the seat of the University of Santo Tonias founded in 
1611. The institution was an intellectual centre in the days of Span- 
ish dominion and still enjoys distinction. 

The modern university of the Philippines, established at Manila 
in 1909 comprises a college of medicine and-surgery, college of agri- 
culture and school of forestry; college of veterinary science, colleges 
of engineering and of law and a school of fine arts. Excluding the 
last named, the University registered 704 students in 1914. . 

4. T. &. 
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Book Notices 


GERMAN READER FOR BEGINNERS. By Martin H. Haertel, As- 
sistant Professor of German, University of Wisconsin. 12 mo., cloth, 
204 pages, illustrated. Ginn & Company. Price 60 cents. 


The modern German grammar for first-year use contains a large 
amount of reading in the form of short stories, but it is by its nature 
prevented from presenting longer selections than have continuity of 
thought and vocabulary. The present collection of Miirchen and poems 
has been prepared to meet this need. 

The German fairy tales form an inexhaustible source of supply for 
this type of reading material, but often contain obsolete words and con- 
structions that are unnecessarily disturbing to the beginner. The editor 
has therefore simplified both language and construction so that the book 
can be used either in the second term of the first year’s work or in the 
second year in the high school. 

To avoid monotony, the selections have been drawn from both older 
and modern authors and include stories by Andersen, Grimm, Hoffmann, 
Baumbach, and MOrike. To the fairy tales are added a number of 
poems, suitable for memorizing and translation, from the works of 
Goethe, Schiller, Heine, Uhland and others. The editorial apparatus com- 
prises questions, exercises, translating vocabulary, and word lists de- 
signed to aid the student to acquire a permanent vocabulary. 


A HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE, By Walter S. Hinchman, 
A. M. (Harvard), Master of English in Groton School. 12 mo. 455 pages 
with 95 illustrations. The Century Company. Price $1.30 net, postpaid. 


The author has been teaching English literature to secondary pupils 
for fourteen years and so is peculiarly fitted to prepare a book suited to 
their needs. By treating in the text only those writers who are likely 
to be read in school and in the first two years of college, much space has 
been gained for full treatment of important figures. The chronological 
tables include the names of the less important writers, and suggestions 
for reading make the book useful to more advanced students. The biog- 
raphies, which are very full, lay special stress on the personalities of the 
authors :—masterpieces are not shown as isolated pieces of literature, 
but are intimately associated with their authors. In addition to chron- 
ological tables, maps, book lists, and such conventional adjuncts, there 
is a carefully prepared chart of English literature, so that the student 
can see at a glance the relative chronological positions of authors and of 
types of literature. Special attention has been given to the selection and 
preparation of the illustrations, of which there are altogether 95, 17 of 
them full page, with a frontispiece in color. 
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SPECIMEN LETTERS. Edited by Albert S. Cook, Professor of the 
English Language and Literature in Yale University and Allen R. Ben- 
ham, Fellow in English of Yale University. 12mo. Cloth, 156 pages. Ginn 
and Company, publishers. Price 35 cents. 

Pupils in schools and students in college are taught description, narra- 
tion, and even argumentation. A few of them will have occasion to de- 
scribe, to narrate, or to argue, but all of them will have occasion t¢ 
write letters. Yet beyond the formulas for beginning and closing a let 
ter, little is contained in the ordinary text-books on rhetoric to aid the 
beginner, and there have hitherto been no available collections of models. 

The present book is a selection of familiar and entertaining letters 
by a number of writers and in a variety of styles. Here the novice can 
see how even trivial matters are invested with grace and charm, and per- 
haps learn to imitate the care and naturalness of the masters of epistol- 
ary style. Both the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries have been laid 
under contribution, and several recent memoirs have enriched the col- 
lection. Although designed chiefly with reference to school and college 
use, it will repay even frequent perusal by the general reader, 


THE INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL SCHOOLS OF THE UNITED 
STATES AND GERMANY. By Frederick William Roman, Ph. D. (Ber- 
lin), Professor of Economics in Syracuse University. G. P. Putnams Sons, 
Price $1.50 net. 

This book is offered as a basis for industrial and commercial train- 
ing, a comparison of the character, quantity, and quality of the instruc- 
tion offered in the elementary school systems of the United States and 
Germany. The grades reached by the pupils before leaving the elemen- 
tary schools are contrasted; also the pupils’ attitude toward work, play 
and life in general. An historical survey of the growth of industrial and 
commercial education in the two countries is given. 

An effort is made to show the effect of industrial and commercial 
education in their power of combating poverty and crime. The practically 
unanimous support of industrial education on the part of labor organi- 
zations in Germany and the indifferent and sometimes hostile attitude 
on the part of the American labor unions are carefully analyzed. 

The book gives an excellent insight into the industrial and commer- 
cial strength of the two nations. 


FUR FLEINE LEUTE. By Anna T. Gronow, Instructor in German 
in the School of Education of The University of Chicago. 12 mo, cloth, 
xi plus 194 pages, Ginn and Company. Price 60 cents. 


’ 


“Fiir Fleine Leute,” written for beginning classes in German, is in- 
tended for the use of pupils in any grade from the fifth to the eighth. 
The author, during her long years of experience in teaching German in 
the elementary school, has made a careful collection of the material best 
suited to the needs of American children in the grades, and this thor- 
oughly tested material has been embodied in the present volume. 
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Books and pamphlets received for notice in Epucation, for which we 
have room only for titles, authors and prices where available. 

THE MAKING OF MEN. By W. A. Harper, LL. D., President Elon 
College. Price $1.75. Postpaid. The Christian Pub. Assoc. 

DIE HARZREISE By Leigh R. Gregor. Price 50 cents. Ginn & Co. 

SHORT STORIES, selected and edited by Leonard B. Moulton, teach- 
er of English, High School of Commerce, Boston. Price 40 cents. Hough- 
ton, Miffin Company. 

TIDES OF COMMERCE. School and College Verse. By William Cary 
Sanger, Jr., G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York City. 

DICTATION DAY BY DAY. By Kate Van Wagenen. The Macmil- 
lan Company. 

LES BOULINARD. By Maurice Ordonneau, Albin Valagregue and 
Henry Keroul. D. C. Heath & Co. 

THE CARE OF THE TEETH. By Charles A. Bracket, D. M. D., Har- 
vard University Press. 

SELECTIONS FROM AMERICAN POETRY. By Frederick Houk Law, 
A. M., Ph. D. Houghton, Mifflin Company. Price 25 cents. 

LA CHASSE DE SARCEY AND OTHER STORIES. By Marc Lang- 
lais. Longmans, Green & Co. Price 50 cents. 

KING HENRY IV, Part II. Edited by J. H. Lobban, M. A. Cambridge 
University Press. 

RATIONAL ATHLETICS FOR BOYS. By Frederick J. Reilly, Princi- 
pal Public School 33, The Bronx, New York City. D. C. Heath & Co. 

DONA CLARINES. By S. Griswold Morley, Ph. D., D. C. Heath & Co. 
Price 50 cents. 


Periodical Notes. 


McClure’s apeeine for October contained an impressive confession of a 


man who spent $70,000 before he overcame the drink habit, after a debasing 
bondage of twelve years. 

The literary portion of the North American Review for October is especial- 
ly notable, with a fine paper on “Culture,” by President A. Lawrence well 
of Harvard, a partially reminiscent account of ‘John Bright’ by the Right 
Honorable G. W. E. Russell, and an essay of exceptionally fine literary feeling 
by Margaret Sherwood on ‘William and Catharine Blake.” 

In The Century Magazine for the same month an article entitled ‘“‘Female 
Delicacy in the Sixties’’ is a delightfully satirical article by the Librarian of 
Vassar College, describing the extraordinary foolishness which prevailed about 
women before the Civil War. It is illustrated with many amusing reproduc- 
ae nd from “Godey’s Lady’s Book’”’ and other books and periodicals of the 
period. 

A paper in St. Nicholas with the title ‘A Winter Camp” tells about a happy 
idea worked out and applied at a Rhode Island school. enabling boys to have ail 
the fun and all the vantages of an adventurous out-of-door life-during the 
school year. A series of photographs accompany the article. 

In the October Atlantic Monthly the question is asked: ‘‘Are there any cul- 
tivated people left in America?” his is the subject which Katharine Fuller- 
ton Gerould attacks under the title, ‘““The Extirpation of Culture.’’ Her answer 
—backed up by impressive facts eer presented—is not reassuring. 

The Countryside Magazine for October is full of seasonable articles and has 
a beautiful front cover. 





